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The Late Sir Henry Cole. 


| tion of ebjects into the provinces, by Mr. P. 
Cunliffe Owen, who was knighted for services 
in connexion with the International Exhibition 
_in Paris in 1878. The parliamentary vote for 
Science and Art and the Kensington Museum had 
in 1873 risen to close upon a quarter of a million 
\of money. These facts may serve to indicate 
| how the seed sown in 1852 had, by indomitable 
/energy and popular appreciation, grown with 
| vigour into a great system of roots and branches, 
| which the unintelligent carpinga of quasi-pro- 
| fessors of the “dismal science” had natarally 
ITH a long roll of been powerless to affect. Indomitable energy 
public services, vary- was personified in Henry Cole, and with humour 
ing in their imme- a member of th» Legislature remarked, in the 
diate and future in- early days of South Kensington, that there 
fluences, it is a diffi- could be “no steam without Coal.” 
cult task to attempt, But in thus referring to the work of the insti- 
in a brief notice like tutions at South Kensington, with which his 
the present, to do name will be always associated, we have been 
justice tothe memory tempted to stray from our original intention of 
of the late Sir Henry passing in chronological review the principal 
Cole, K.0.B. All that events of his remarkable life. He was born at 
we might hope to do Bath on the 15th July, 1808, and was the son of 
in this direction could Captain Henry Robert Cole, of the 82nd Regi- 
not amount to more than a hasty recapitulation ment. At nine years of age he went to Christ’s 
of works and events indissolubly linked with his Hospital, where he received his education. 
name; but, even in this, completeness could not When fifteen years old, he entered the public 
be here expected. service, acting as clerk to Sir Francis Palgrave, 
The news of the death of the creator of the of the Record Commission. For nearly ten years 
South Kensington Museum; the initiator, and he acted in this capacity. During his leisure 
for close on a quarter of a century the admini- time he frequently resorted to Westminster 
strator, of the Government Department of Abbey, where Dean Ireland had given him per- 
Science and Art; a philanthropist in a wide mission to draw. In 1826 he made the ac- 
sense of the word; a genial and intellectual quaintance of John Stuart Mill, having been 
companion, must have burst with eudden shock introduced to him by Thomas Love Peacock, 
upon the country and « large circle of friends, both then of the India House. Amongst other 
on Wednesday, the 19th inst. For some years recreations he learned water-colour painting 
back Sir Henry had been advised by his medical under David Cox, took up with botany and 
man that he would be required to exercise geology, and frequently went to the Opera- 
caution in the amount of work he might feel house, hearing Vestris, Malibran, Lablache, 
tempted to undertake, in order to preserve his Devrient, Giulietta Grisi, Tambarini, and others. 
health. It was not merely upon the grounds In a short time he gave evidence of his insight 
that he had completed a formal term of public into the disorder of the public records, and the 
service, but in consequence of his health necessity for a change for their better protec- 
requiring release from the strains of official tion and facility of consultation by the public. 
work, that he resigned his offices at South | The records were, #0 to say, anywhere and no- 
Kensington in 1873. Twenty years previously where. Some were in the Carlton House Riding 
his official coadjutors and assistants could pos- School, others in the City, others in Blooms. 
sibly have been counted upon the fingers of one bury. The appointment of a secretary to the 
hand, whilst the amount of money granted by Record Commission, who should undertake the 
Parliament for prosecuting the education of | due arrangement of the Records, pressed itself 
the country’s taste in decorative and indastaial en necessary upon Lord Brougham, and a secre- 
art could be written in four figures. In 1878, tary was duly appointed. Unfortunately the 
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when Sir Henry Cole resigned his office at South 
Kensington, a single successor was not forth- 
coming. And it is significant of the extraordi- 
nary development of the system he had organ- 


secretary,  barrister-at-law, and totally un- 
fitted for such a purely administrative work, had 
‘no wit to appreciate the condition of affairs 
which it was expected he would have set to 





ised, that the work which had centred in him (rights. It was not long before the secretary’s 
was enough to occupy four persons, supervised incapacity revealed itself, Henry Cole assisting 
by the Secretary of the Education Department. the revelation. This proved too much for the 
Thus the general secretarial work was conducted secretary, who, jealous of his subordinate and 
by Mr. Norman Macleod, the work of the Science having the ear of the Record Commission, more 
Department by Colonel Donnelly, that of the |or less successfully managed to turn the tables 
Art Division by Mr. Poynter, R.A., and that upon Cole in December, 1835, by calling upon 
of the custody and exhibition of the collec-| him to resign his post. During the term of his 
tions at the Central Museum, and of the circula- suspension (and he had then married) he wrote 


for the Press, and published a number of 
pamphlets relating to the abuses in connexion 
with the Record Commission. 

Mr. Charles Baller, M.P., was the champion in 
Parliament who brought the matter forward 
and obtained the appointment of a Select Com- 
mittee, whose report resulted in the reorganisa- 
tion of the Record Office and the reinstate. 
ment of Henry Cole there as an Assistant Keeper 
in 1838, He had thus been for over a year and 
|@ half thrown entirely upon his own resources. 
| In 1837 he had become the editor of the news- 
|paper called the Guide, and shortly afterwards 
obtained an engagement under Lord Langdale. 
| In 1838 the question of postage came to the fore. 
| Rowland Hill had conceived the idea that public 
/convenience would be bettered were a uniform 
rate to be charged for carrying ietters in the 
| United Kingdom, and a committee had been 
| formed to prove the feasibility of such a scheme. 
Postage was then paid for according to dis- 
tance. Henry Cole, as Secretary of the Com- 
mittee, assisted the formation of public opinion 
upon the project, by all sorte of ingenious 
devices. The Post-office used to convey news- 
papers, which had been once stamped, without 
requiring additional stamps. A Post Circular, 
full of squibs upon the anomalies of the existing 
| postal system, was accordingly produced at 
_Cole’s instance, and registered as @ newspaper. 
| Thus the Post-office was made to itself assist in 








|its own reform by passing on from district to 


district, and town to town, statements con- 
cerning its own imperfect condition and want of 
‘reformation. Numerous other devices, such as 


| pamphlets, scenes at the pantomime, and what 


not, were resorted to by the energetic secretary 
of Rowland Hill’s Committee. He gained one 
(of the four prizes of 1001. awarded by the 
Treasury for suggestions in developing the plan 
\of penny postage. But the story of how the 
| uniform rate, after a strong chance of its being 
\fixed at 2d, was eventually fixed at 1d., has 
| been fully told in the “ Life of Sir Rowland 
| Hill,” lately published. In the midst of such 
work Henry Cole naturally came into contact 
with a number of men of note, and his aequaint- 
ance and friendship with many of them lasted 
for years after, and with some of them up to the 
day of his death. Amongst others there were 
Carlyle, Thackeray, and Dickens. It must have 
been about 1839 that he wrote an article upon 
‘* Wood Engraving” for the London and West. 
minster Review, and his inclination to deal with 
artistic subjects was becoming more pronounced. 
A work on “ Light, Shade, and Colour,” which he 
had been considering for three or four years 
previously, he brought ont at thistime. Two 
years later on, he contributed articles to the 
London and Westminster Review upon “ Archi. 
tectural Novelties in Lincoln’s Inn and the 
Temple,” and upon “Prospects of the Fine 
Aris,” this last being a review of the “ Report 
of the Select Committee on Fine Arts,”—a com- 
mittee which had been appointed to deal with 
the decoration of Westminster Palace: .In 1843 
|he published, under the nom de pl» me of Felix 
a 
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tion, articles to the amount of 2,0751; from the 
British side to the amount of 898/.; and from 
the East India Company, 1,5011. Their official 
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Summerly, a series of handbooks to Hampton 
Court, Westminster Abbey, the National Gal- 
lery, the Temple Church, and the City of Can- 
terbury. The publication of his reproduction 
of Albert Durer’s “Small Passion,” a journal 
entiled the Historical Register, a new edi- 
tion of Bishop Tanner’s “ Notitia Monastica,” 
took place in 1845 under Cole’s supervision. — 

Space does not permit us to touch upon his 
labours aboot this time in connexion with the 
adoption of uniform gauges for railways, and 
we must hasten to come to the incident from 
which it may perhaps be said that the South 
Kensington Moseum sprang. The Times, in its 
notice of Sir Henry saaneenn _ a 
cible philosophy observ nationa 
aa Tike that which has produced the 
South Kensington Museum, and all that it re- 

nts in the social life of our time, are, no 
doubt, due to causes deeper and more universal 
than the energy of any individual. But the in- 
stinct is, nevertheless, sound in the main which 
identifies South Kensington with Sir Henry Cole 
as ite creator and chief representative. He was 
amongst the first to discern and insist upon the 
ant need for the organisation of national 
art, and the development of its relations to 
national industry.” 

In 1846 Henry Cole became a member of the 
Society of Arte, then in a state of torpidity. He 
at once became stimulated to infuse fresh life 
into its proceedings, especially in regard to art 
manufactures. The Society offered prizes for 
the production of a tea-service and beer jugs, 
and Felix Sammerly was successful in gaining a 
medal for a tea-service made by Mesers. Minton, 
—a service which is in use to the present day, 
and issued annually in hondreds from Mintons’ 
manufactory at Stoke-on-Trent. An organisa- 
tion of artiste, manufacturers, and designers 
was formed at Cole’s suggestion in 1847, and 
amongst those who agreed to proselytiee for the 
good of the country’s taste in all sorts of 
articles for domestic use, and to design for and 
produce “Summerly’s art manufactures,” were 
John Absolon, John Bell, sculptor, C. W. Cope, 
ARA. T. Creswick, A.R.A., J. BR. Herbert, 
R.A., J. C. Horsley, a professor at the School of 
Design, 8S. Joseph, scalptor, D. Maclise, R.A., 
W. Mulready, R.A., R. Redgrave, A.R.A., H. J. 
Townsend, of the School of Design, Sir 
R. Westmacott, R.A., Messrs. F. Christy, 
for glass, the Coalbrookda'e Iron Company, 
Messrs. Cresswicks, whitesmiths, Messrs. Dixon 
& Sons, for Britannia metal; Messrs. Hunt & 
Roskell, for precious metals; Messrs. Jenens & 
Bettridge, for papier miché; Messrs. Leuchars, 
for buhi work; Messrs. Messengers & Co., for 
brase casting; Messre. Minton, for pottery; 
Messrs. Rodgers & Sons, for cutlery; Messrs. 
Simpsons, for wall-hangings; Messrs. Wedg- 
wood, for pottery ; and others. At the time, the 
idea was favourably noticed, and the Spectator 
remarked,—“ Mr. Sammerly has been successful, 
because he has begun upon a right principle, 
and has faithfally adhered to it. He has 
induced those whom he has set to work to make 
the design spring from the purpose and use of 
the article designed.” It will be at once evident 
that the organieation for the Sammerly manna- 
factores was, of iteelf, sufficient to bestir a wide 
interest in the almost neglected consideration 
of principles of applied design to articles in 
common use. The Schools of Design, supported 
more or lese« by the Government, had, at this 








tion (of designs) ; this collection would, in time, 
form @ museum of national manufactures, of the 
highest value in all points of view.” In his 
third report he analyses the proposals which 
had been made for reorganising the Schools of 
Design, and, with his peculiar keenness to detect | tains 
flaws and blots, brings together in a brief 
sentence the evidence Pe ot Be Rr re _ 
of study suggested for 

schools si full of inaccurate and misleading 
terms, apart from being illogically arranged. 
He conclades his report thus:—“To sum up 
these remarks, I would say that the promotion 
of useful design should be organised as asystem, 
to be made as much as possible self-supporting ; 
and that this system should be made a practical 
reality, acceptable to the designers, to the 
manufacturers, and to the public at large.” 

But we must revert to the of Arts 
once more. Annual exhibitions British 
manufactures had, since Cole became a member 
of the Society, been projected, and some had 
been held. Supplementary to these, he had 
framed a scheme to promote the formation of a 
National Gallery of British Art, by means of 
public voluntary contributions and an Annual 
Exhibition of Pictures. In 1848 the first exhibi- 
tion of this series was that of the works of 
William Mulready, R.A. All these exhibitions 
were invalaably supported by H.R H. the Prince 
Consort, who was President of the Society. The 
Journal of Design, which bad @ more successful 
career than either the Guide or the Historical 
Register (which latter of Cole’s literary ventures, 
Charles Wentworth Dilke, grandfather of the 
present Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
considered to be the most valuable), was 
published in March, 1849. This, again, was 
certainly another of those incidents which in 
&@ measure contributed to the reception by the 
country of the idea of a great exhibition. There 
had been some little hitch in carrying out the 
Anvual Exhibitions of British Manafactures at 
the Society of Arts, and it appears that their 
annual character had been modified to be quin- 
quennial. The quinquennial exhibition was due 
to be held in 1851, and it was to surpass in 
ite importance and size any of its predecessors. 
Prince Albert was deeply and personally in. 
terested in the matter, and during 1849 and 
1850 Henry Cole was in frequent communi- 
cation with him on this subject. Cole, in com- 
pany with the late Sir Digby Wyatt, visited 
an Exhibition of National French Art held in 
Paris in 1849; and, apor his return, refreshed 
with ideas useful to the prosecution of the 
work connected with the Naticnal British Exhi- 
bition of 1851, he waited upon Prince Albert. 
The French, it seems, from a circular issued to 
the Chambers of Commerce by Monsieur Buffet, 
the Minister of Agriculture, dated 10th Feb., 
1849, had considered whether their Exhibition 
skozuld comprise the manufactures, &c., of other 
nations. But the Minister foresaw “that diffi- 
culties would arise in carrying such an exhibition| as Lord Granville, Mr. Lowe (Lord Sher- 
out”; “there would be no room” to contain | brooke), and Lord Salisbury, Cole succeeded 
such an assemblage of articles, “since the area in giving effect not only to the wishes of 
of the building intended for the Exhibition ig| his masters, but also *~ his own far-seeing 
calculated for the admission of native produc-/| plans. In this respect che Times has appre- 
tions only.” An idea uppermost in considering | ciatively said, “How South Kensington grew 
the National British Exhibition of 1851 was that | amid suspicion, opposition, and obloquy, to what 
it should be held in Leicester-equare ; but Cole| it is at present; how ‘Cole, C.B.,’ persevered 
submitted that site was not the first point of | through evil report and good report until the 
importance. Should the Exhibition really be |‘ Brompton Boilers’ were replaced by a stately 
: ; his | confined only to British manufactures? Should | pile, and the despised offepring of the Great 
time, been in operation for some eight or nine | it be national or international ? To which, after | Exhibition of 1851* became one of the most 
years, but their inflaence had been little felt. | reflection, H.R.H. Prince Albert returned the| precious and fascinating of the national trea- 
That they could be turned into valuable factors| reply, “ Interrational.” Thus was evolved| sures; how what was once a remote and de- 
in the regeneration of taste must have been|/the germ of the great Intervational Exhi-|serted suburb became the centre of one of the 
obvious to Henry Cole, for no sooner was he | bition of 1851. Tbe site was next discussed, | most popular quarters of the town, is ® story 
invited by Mr. John 8. Lefevre, when Secretary | and Cole, without picturing the ewfal counte-|too long to relate at length, and not very 
of the Board of Trade in 1847, to make eugges-|nances of Rangers, Commissioners of Works, | pleasant in some of its details to recall at & 
tions for increasing the efficiency of Schools of | protectors of public rights in public parks, | time when the leading spirit of the movement 
Design, than he wrote three lengthy reports on| boldly proclaimed Hyde Park as the most | has suddenly passed away.” 
the subject, which are printed in the appendix | suitable site for the great Exhibition. The| We have chiefly dwelt upon the “art” aspect 
of the Report of the Select Committee of the | trouble and labours of gathering together the | of the growth of the institution at South Kev- 
House of Commons on the Schools of Design, | necessary forces for so huge an undertaking | sington. A few words must be given to the 
1848. From these reports it will be of interest | would take a volume to recount. Suffice it here |“ science” side, particularly as subjects like 
to quote one or two of Cole’s suggestions. He/to say that, as every one knows, the Great| building construction and mechanical draw- 
wares ioe Oa eee to me that ® working | Exhibition of 1851 of the works of all nations ing, especially germane to these columos, 
ree er ts race gp oad ~ schools | was opened by Her Majesty the Queen and | occupy no small position in the list of sciences 
pe Senco hdl. sere cee eaednen those | Prince Albert, with all the pomp and brilliancy | encouraged by the Department established by 
articles w are in the several Govern-| which such an occasion merited. Whilet the| Cole. Oat of the Paris Exhibition of 1855 grew 
ment departments,—the navy, the army, the| Exhibition was in the height of ite popularity, | up division of the Kensington Museum, devoted 
Office of Works, &c.,—and that these articles | the idea of » maseum of manufactares revived | to the illustration of construction and building 
might be introduced into the ordinary channels|in the active mind of Cole. The Treasury | materials. To some extent these less attractive 
of trade, independently of the schools.” And | granted a sum of 5,0001. to be expended for thip eral 
again,—* There should bes permanent collection | object, and a committee, consisting of Henry | writes Tome eee Ras deen deduced Ty a to the 
made of the designs manufactured, which, I| Cole, the late Owen Jones, and Richard Red-| ely iron buildings, when they were about to 
believe, might be obtained without cost, b made by the conductor of this journal, with the view 
being connected with impro te in a y | grave, purchases out of the Exhibition as indueing the Government to give up boiler-shaped 

Provements in registra, | follows :—From the foreign side of the Exhibi- | structures, and erect something better. 






































































































































its connexion throughout whole 
and help to make our schools of art as practic} 
in their working as those of France and 


y: 

Towards the close of the Great Exhibition 
Henry Cole was invited to give up his post in the 
Pablic Record Office, where he was still an 
general Bae n omice bi ms wie fi 

su anew department 
Board of Trade, to be called the caer 
Practical Art, and early in 1852 he entered upon hig 
new duties. Richard Kedgrave, his old friend and 
coadjator in the “ Sammerly Art Manufactures,” 
who had been also connected with the Schools 
of Design, was appointed as a second officer in 
the Department of Practical Art, to give pro. 
fessional advice in all technical matters touching 


attempt the story of the establishment and 
development,—like Phoonixes from the ashes of 
the old Schools of Design,—of the elementary 
drawing-classes, art-classes, and schools of art, 
throughout the United Kingdom; neither can 
we enter intoa relation of the different methods 
of Government assistance energising voluntary 
effort, by which the present system has come 
into being. Statistics are always dry, and 
enough may here be gathered from them if we 
say that, from the twenty Schools of Design, with 
about 5,000 pupils, have arisen over 4,700 ele- 
mentary schools, with 768,661 children instructed 
in drawing ; 640 art-classes, with 26,700 pupils; 
and 151 Schools of Art, with 30,300 students. The 
Museum of Ornamental Art, as a means of en- 
couraging general public taste, wae first opened 
at Marlborough House on September 6th, 1852, 
and a number of fine objects were lent. by Her 
Majesty the Queen, to supplement the collection 
of articles bought from the ’51 Exhibition. 
Adjoining the rooms devoted to the Museum 
was a room filled with casts of ornamental art, 
which was under the charge of the late Mr. 
R. N. Wornum. The Bandinel Collection was 
purchased in 1852, and selections to the value of 
8,5001. were bought from Mr. Bernal’s collection 
in 1854. In 1855 purchases were made by Cole 
and Redgrave from the Paris Exhibition, of 
which Cole had been appointed the British Com- 
missioner. But one of the most important of 
the Museum acquisitions, made chiefly through 
the assistance of Mr. John Webb, was that of 
the Soulages Collection. It was over this that 
Cole had a battle-royal with the Treasury, who 
had not at all realised the great importance of 
the budding South Kensington Museum. 
Armed with the confidence of chiefs such 
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ccllestions have heen ealies geub to the wall ie 


ment. But it cannot be 
said that a fall impetus was given to the science 
system until about 1859, when Lord Salisbury 
was Lord President of the Council. Dr. Lyon 
Playfair had at the time resigned, and Captain 
Donnelly, B.E. (now the chief officer at South 
Kensington), was appointed Science Inspector. 
Statistics indicate the development of the 
Science system. In 1859, the first exami- 
nation of teachers of science was attended by 
fifty-seven candidates, and, saving the Naviga- 
tion Schools, which had been placed under the 
control of the South Kensington Department, 
there were virtually no science classes. There 
are now some 1,400 science classes, attended by 
60,890 students. 

The second Great International Exhibition in 
London took place in 1862, and Mr. Cole was 
the person most naturally looked to by the Com- 
missioners of that Exhibition for advice and 
assistance. At this time the utilisation of the 
great estate purchased by the Commissioners of 
the Exhibition of 1851, by means of the surplus 
fands from that Exhibition, occupied Cole’s 
thoughts, and a considerable portion of the 
property had been converted into the present 
Horticultural Gardens, In 1861 the Prince 
Consort died, and from this time up to 1871 
Oole worked untiringly to cause the Royal 
Albert Hall to be built. Through the exertions 
of himself and the late General Grey a very 
considerable capital,— over 130,0001.,— was 
raised by means of public subscriptions for 
sittings in the great amphitheatre. In 1870 
Cole’s scheme for Annual International Exhi- 
bition was published. These exhibitions were 
opened in 1871 and continued until 1874. 
Daring these years he was engaged upon framing 
the organisation of a National Training School 
for Music,—an institution where persons of all 
classes should receive instruction in music 
gratuitously. The subject of musical education, 
with which Cole had been closely associated, was, 
taken up at his instance by the Society of Arts 
in 1865. Numerous were issued by the 
Committee appointed by the Society. The Royal 
Academy of Music, in extremis, was nearly being 
re-constituted at South Kensington. The re- 
constitution fell through. The Society of Arts 
continued ite labours for music; and in the 
BSociety’s Journal of last week it is stated that 
“the organisation by which the free scholarships 
were obtained was entirely dae to Mr. Cole, as* 
indeed, was the whole system on which the 
National Training School for Music was founded.” 
This school was opened in 1876, and the prin- 
isation are being virtually 


similar object. In 1879 he returned to London, 
and, after a short residence at Hampstead, went 
to live once more at South Kensington. Readers 
of the Builder may remember that within the 


—arrangements w were discuesed with in- 
terest some ts. Bir 
Henry’s in the health of the nation was 


———— 


represented Sir Dighton Probyn, V. 
K.0.8. , and i “Mates tie Giese ond eat 
members of the Royal Family expressed their 


sense of their loss of 
in letters of condolence to Lady 

With these words we must conclude our in- 
complete notice of Sir Henry Ovle’s life and 
life’s labour, 


; 
i 
a 


works possibly extends beyond his country, 
which mourns its loss, and for a long time the 
country will cherish the memory of one whose 
devotion to high principles in ite service was not 
the least among the features of his character. 








ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 


Tue most important contribution to the 
Architectural Room in this year’s exhibition 
of the Academy is the model segment 
of the dome of St. Paul’s, exhibiting 
the design for a portion of the proposed 
mosaic decoration of the dome. This, of 
course, is rather painting than architectural 
design; but, as it is in reality architectural 
decoration, it seems proper to group it with the 
architecture. The main design is the work of 
Mr. Poynter,—a large circular panel, occupying 
the centre of the space which forms one of the 
eight compartments of the dome, being by Sir 
Frederick Leighton. As our readers who are 
not in London will wish to have every informa- 
tion in regard to so important a piece of artistic 
work, we think it well to quote in full the 
description of the scheme which is furnished in 
the Catalogue : 


‘The model represents a segment comprising 
one-sixth of the dome, and is to the scale of 1} in. 
to a foot. The dome will be divided into eight 

by upright architectural ribs. In each space 
ween the ribs will be two large round panels, 
20 ft. 8 in. and 12 ft. 8 in. in diameter respectively. 
The model shows two of these ribs and one of the 
spaces. Round the base of the dorse, and support- 
ing the circular panels, will be eight thrones or 
architectural seats, one of which is shown in the 
model, and contains the figure of St. John the 
Evangelist receiving inspiration to write to the 
Seven Churches (Rev. i. 1i). On the corresponding 
seven seats will be the Bishops of the Seven 
Churches. In a circle above all will be the four and 
pro 3 elders, four of whom are shown on the 
model, 

The circular panels and medallions will contain 
the visions of the Apocalypse. Of the large panels, 
the upper one represents the vision of Christ in 
Judgment, with the Book of Life open before Him 
(Rev. xx. 11); the lower, the dead rising from the 
sea (Rev. xx. 13). In the small panels on the ribs 
will be visions of woes which fell on the earth. In 
the panel to the left the sun is darkened (Rev. vi. 12). 
To the right, a burning mountain falls into the sea, 
which is a a into blood (Rev. viii. 8 and xvi. 3). 
In the medallion between the is the 
angel with the censer (Rev. viii. 3). The corre- 
sponding seven medallions will contain the seven 

ls with the trumpets (Rev. viii. 2). 
nthe ps of figures on the ribs illustrate the 
chorus of to the Lamb, which accom- 
panies the fulfilment of the visions in the 
Apocalypse,—‘‘ Every creature which is in Heaven, 
and on the earth, and under the earth, and such 
as are in the sea, and all that are in them, heard 
I, saying, Blessing, and honour, and glory, and 
power, be unto Him that sitteth upon throne, 
and unto the Lamb for ever and ever, And the 
four beasts said, Amen. And the four and twen 
elders fell down and worship’ Him that li 
ross copranant the haly-om-enrthy ‘an Stabs 
represent ly on 
sia hn texts from the Psalms of Praise. 


is accompanied hy oe angel or heavenly 


alternately with whom will be martyrs (Rev. 
9, 12), symbolised by of three on each 
with two youthful on each rib. 
whole is crowned by the circle of elders.” 


In regard to the choice and arrangement of 





subject, we do not know bow far this is due to 


understand, 
we confess, how such vague personages as “the 
interest to any one in themselves ; but from the 


expression in the figures; and that, considering 
it as a great decorative scheme, is the main 
point, In this respect, we have no hesitation in 
saying that this is the finest design for treating 
the inner surface of the dome which has yet 
been put forth. Althongh the dome is constrac- 
tively not a ribbed one, the division of it into 
ribs and spaces appears desirable ; necessary, 
in fact, for the grouping and requisite isolation 
of the various designs, and desirable architeo- 
turally in order to connect the decoration to a 
certain extent with the octagonal ordination of 
the substructure. Whether this architectural 
division is best obtained by the introduction of 
@ built-up architecture painted in relief may be 
open to question. We should almost have pre- 
ferred to have seen the experiment tried 
of avoiding anything of this kind, and 
effecting the division by flat painted ribs 
with a band of ornament between them, 
leaving spaces for the subsidiary figures; this 
would certainly have been more in acocord- 
ance with true decorative principle. The answer 
naturally will be that the method employed is 
in keeping with the school of architectural and de- 
corative taste which the building itself represents. 
This plea certainly is not without ite weight, 
and we should not wish to press the criticism 
very decisively ; but the point is worth consider- 
ing before it is too late. Another point for con- 
sideration is whether, if the division by an 
architectural rib be adopted, the line should not 
be rather more decisively marked. There ap- 
pears to have been an intentional breaking of the 
line here and there by allowing parts of the 
figures to project beyond it. Our view is that, 
if the ple of architectural division be 
adopted, it should be carried out inas sharp and 
decisive a manner as possible. Apart from this, 
the general arrangement of the lines is very 
satisfactory. It appears to be partly based on 
the sketch left by Stevens, but is toned down 
into mach more symmetrical disposition of line 
and with much lees of the rococo element than 
appear in Stevens’s powerful but too broken 
and rambling design. As far as one can 
jadge of the figure-subjects on the scale of 
the model, there is much in them that is fully 
worthy of the repute of both the eminent 
painters who have employed themselves on the 
work, The figures of St. John and the inspiring 
angel, at the foot of the space between the 
ribs, are fine, suggesting (perhaps, almost 
unavoidably) an inspiration from the Sistine 
chapel, but not to the extent of anything like 
plagiarism. On the whole, we regard the design 
with great satisfaction, as one which will pro- 
duce a grand effect when complete, and will 
farnish opportunity for the highest powers of 
some of onr first painters, on a larger scale than 
is generally afforded to artiste in these days. 
The only other thing which we can very well 
single out from the mass of drawings as of 
special interest, is Mr. Fergusson’s monochrome 
view of the restored interior of the Parthenon 
(1,122), showing the supposed effect of the 
method of lighting by a clearstory taken out of 
Che Mnge of ie nett, wees ee orp 
years suggested as the pro method 
lighting ¢ the building. He shows between the 
windows of this clearstory a small order of 
engaged columas with Temple-of-the- Winds 
capitals, the window spaces between being partly 
covered by an iron (?) grille, This grille, and 
in the stery below, seem rather 
Roman in character than Greek. Beyond 
this, all one can very well say is that, if 
the Parthenon were lighted in that way, it 


z 


would have a wie that it is 
perfectly possi may have been so 
lighted, and that it the best suggestion 
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nd not very usefal as stiffeners. The view of 
fhe temple aaa the great statue of Athen? 
acing us at the extremity of the cella. The 
drawing has been carefally executed, and the 
restozation is an exceedingly interesting one, 
however it may be open te some criticism in 
detail. It is vaca) elucidated by a cross- 
section drawing 1, ° # 
Among the general collection of drawings 
there are a large proportion which it is of no 
ase to particularise, as they show, with little 
variation, the same features which we have seen 
in domestic architecture at the Academy for 
some seasons back,—thia brick pilasters, and 
dormers with scrolls to their gablets. There 
are a good many well-drawn examples of this 
type, and they serve in the aggregate to repre- 
sent the prevalent tendency of the day in 
architecture, which is one legitimate object of 
the Architectural Room, and, therefore, so far, 
they have a locus standi. It is vexatious to 
find architects who have shown real power in 
picturesque and original design taking to this 
mere imitation of a bastard Classic. Mr. Ernest 
George, for instance (if he be responsible for the 
design of “ Nos. 46 and 47, Cheapside,” exhibited 
under the names of Messrs. George & Peto), 
bas certainly gone back very much from his 
old faith in standing sponsor for such @ 
building as this, in which the ground-story 
has not the slightest reference to the super- 
structure, the openings being spaced quite 
independently of the openings and piers above, 
the solid angle of a tal! building resting on an 
angle-window on the ground story. This is not 
only not architectural design, it is not even 
building. Mr. Norman Sbaw, who has at times 
been no little of a sinner in the same way, has in 
his principal drawing here, “The St. James’s 
branch officeof the National Insurance Company” 
(1224) shown much better and more rational quali- 
ties of design. Here there is a solid basement with 
arched windows which are kept eentral with the 
windows above, and tne whole design has some- 
thing stable to stand upon. In another respect, 
the followers of what some of them term the 
Free Classic style may take a lesson from Mr. 
Robson’s design for the “ Buildings for the Insti- 
tute of Painters in Water-Colours” (1164). 
Mr. Robson adopts “ Free Classic,” but it is not 
made of thin brick pilasters and rococo (except 
one row of those eternal festoons, which he had 
much better have omitted) ; it is an application 
of some of the best qualities of Classic detail in 
a rather new and effective manner. The solid 
story at the top, unpierced by windows, we 
presume represents the walls of the picture- 
gallery, and has a good effect architecturally, 
besides explaining the purport of the building ; 
but we presume a lift will be provided for visitors, 
if the pictures are to be hung on the top story. 
There seems to be a reaction in favour o 
Gothic among the young members just coming 
into the profession, for we have one Academy 
medal drawing representing “A West End 
Clab” (1,105), which looks like a dismantled 
Medig@val fortress, and another representing 
“A Casino for an Inland Watering-place” 
(1,145), which is like a church more than any- 
thing else, though it is not so absurdly and 
aggressively Medizval as the club-house, which 
we have before spoken of in reviewing the 
students’ drawings at the Institute. Mr. J. D. 
Sedding’s “Children’s Hospital, Finsbury” 
(1,163), is shown in two very good drawings, 
but is a curious specimen of want of perception 
of scale in regard to the different parte; what 
the great excrescence on the top seen in the 
exterior view is, we do not exactly make ont, 
but what is quite certain is that it is on an 
entirely different scale from the substructure, 
and looks as if it had been out ont of another 
drawing on 8 larger scale, and pasted on to this 
one. To e less extent the same discrepancy 
occurs in the design towards the internal court- 






































































Elizabeth's, Reddish, near Manchester,” is shown 
in two fine water-colour views of interior 
exterior (1,130, 1,139); it is @ large solidly. 
built red-brick church in Romanesque style, 
with fine interior; the tower we cannot p' 

to like very much. Mr. Stevenson's “Free 
Church of Crieff, Perthshire ” (1,102), is @ plain, 
unpretentious, and not unpleasing Gothic church, 
without any “filagree” about it; the style of 
this makes it the more surprising that the 
game architect should put forth such a piece of 
fiddle-faddle as the two London houses (1,110) 
hung about with wreaths, and adorned 

on the angles. Mr. Robson’s “ London School” 
(1,113), though nominally in the same style, 
shows that it may be carried out with much 
leas of this littleness of detail and much more 
of effectiveness in grouping, in which respect 
this building is one of the best of the many 
schools which the same architect has prodaced 
for the School Board, and shows a decided 
advance in true architectural qualities over some 
of the earlierones. Among the church designs 
Mr. Pullan’s design for the “ English Church at 


notice; it is an Romanesque church 
decorated almost entirely with colour on walls 
and roof, the designs consisting mainly of con- 
ventional foliage of early Gothic character, in 
fine free flowing style. The effect of the whole 
is very good and refined, and there is a certain 
originality about it. Another good point in 
charch architecture is shown in the interior of 
“New Church, Highgate” (1,215), by Mr. 
Mileham, in which solid brick arches are built 
across the church instead of timber principals, 
the purlins resting on the gables of the arches; 
this gives a very solid and monumental appear- 
ance to the interior, without being so costly as 
a vaulted roof. Bat what of the acoustic effect ? 
There may be some question about that, we 
should fear. 

In decorative design, Mr. Aitchison exhi- 
bits two sides of “a new drawing-room” 
(1,178, 1,191). One side of these shows the 
doors, which are apparently mahogany, or else 
doors coloured to a dark reddish tint of that 
nature. For once it seems to us that Mr. 
Aitchison has introduced a discordant note into 
his work, in these same doors. The prevailing 
tone of the wall paper is a delicate green, that 
of the dado grey, and these dark and hot. 
coloured doors seem to have no harmony with 
the rest at all. The side without the doors looks 
@ great deal better and more harmonious; the 
doors seem foreign to the general scheme of 
colour. The decoration of the corridor of the 
Royal Mausoleum, , by Messrs. 
Homann & Son (1,206), is heated and di 
able in effect from the prevalence of tints ap. 
proaching to pink. Another exhibitor, Mr. O. 
W. Davis, shows a very carefully-executed and 
pretty drawing of the side of a drawing-room, 


comparison) of the Adams’ style of decoration. 
The Adams were among the worst and most 
feeble colourists who ever practised, and that 
any one in these days (when we have at least 
learned to understand something abont colour) 
should deliberately choose to reproduce this kind 
of pink-and-yellow decoration is a curious 
example of the influence of fashion. Mesers. 
Shrigley & Hunt’s “Design for Ceiling Decora- 
tion” for a house [we presume], near Liverpool 
(1,207), is quiet and good; and, as a piece of 
ceiling decoration, it has the merit of being a 
properly-centralised design (if one may so put 
it) ; that is, it looke the same every way, which 
we hold to be essential to a ceiling design, 
which should not contain figures or other 
elements in the design such as can only look 
right in one direction. 

We omitted to notice a nice piece of 
metrical drawing of Classic work, ro 
Portion of the Glasgow Institute of Fine Arte” 
(1,196), by Mr. J. J. Barnet. This is a 
in the style which the late Mr. Thomson acoli- 
matised in Glasgow: free treatment of details, 
based chiefly on Greek architecture. It is a 
refined piece of work, but looks very much as if it 
would require marble rather than stone for its 
adequate execution. The lower 
the entrance, we gave an illustration 
week. The kind of drawing here exhibited,— 
carefully executed geometrical —- a 
large scale,—in which the details can be well 
seen, is the claes of architectural illustration of 
which we should be glad to see more at the 


rs) 
design is good, taker in parts, but it is incon- 
graous as@ whole, Mr. W. H. Crossland sends 
two powerfal and effective sepia drawings of 
parts of Holloway College, Egham, in the same 
style as two which he sent last year, but we 
somewhat doubt if the drawings, with their 
marked effectiveness, do not flatter the real 
effect of the building. 

The most important drawing in the 
ment of ecclesiastical architecture is Mr. 
Pearson's “North Elevation of Truro Cathe. 
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Baveno” (1,174), an interior view, is worth | of 


an exact reproduction of some of the richer (by | i 


Academy. Mr. Tarver’s “New Dining 
Wadhurst Park” (1,208), shows the “sareed 
stone with armorial bearings; but the 
drawing seems to have been hurriedly executed, 
and conveys an idea of coarse execution in the 
el ag work, which is probably not the case in 
Among other drawings in the room, whi 

form part of the record of ae og uasd 
recently done, we may mention the “ View of 
the Entrance to the New Market at the corner 
of Farringdon-street”’ (1,125), by Mr. Horace 
Jones; “ Charch of the T , Lewis. 
ham” (1,118), by Mr. James ; “New 
Baildings in course of erection at B 


rasenose 
with ” (1,136), Mr. T. G. Jackson; “ 
pote | College” (1,136) ; “New 


” exterior and interior views 
Ln Mr. Horace Jones; “Proposed 
athedral for the Falkland Islands” (1.168), 
Mr. J. O. Scott; “St. Augustine’s Church, 
Croydon” (1,160), by the same architect; and 
various dwelling-houses, large and small; but 
nothing on a really large scale in house archi- 
tecture is included in this year’s exhibition, 
—no mansion of the highest class, that is to 
say. 
We repeat our wish that there should be more 
large-size geometric drawings showing study 
of detail, and less of these mere views, which 


as we should be glad to give to more strictly 
architectural class of drawings. 








VARNISHING DAY AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 


It is only a few of the oldest exhibitors at the 
Royal Academy who can now remember when 
the Academicians alone were allowed, within a 
few days of the first Monday in May, the enjoy- 
ment of beautifying their pictures by the fasci- 
nating charms of varnish. It used to be said by 
unhappy outsiders that the painter R.A.’s availed 
themselves of the entire month of April to paint 
at their pictures as they hung on the walls of 
the exhibition; and absurd stories have been 
told of Turner sending in framed blank canvases, 
on which he was supposed to paint those marvels 
that are now so justly prized, and from which 
artiste may long learn many of the greatest 
secrets of the painter’sart. Bat evenin the old 
and more days of the Royal Academy, 
outsiders who desired to varnish their pictures 
had but to apply for permission to do so to 
have their wish granted; after a time this 
privilege was allowed by right to all exhibitors, 
and a special day has now, for some years, been 
set aside for the purpose, when painters may, if 
they think proper, add those last “ artistic 


presents now a very different aspect to 4 
varnishing day some years back; the whole 
race of painters of the evidently struggling 
appear to have passed away, and, even in 

of eccentric artistic costume, the 

hair, the Raffaelle coat, and the artist’s 
hat no longer adorn or disfigure our business- 
like and fleurishing exhibitors at Burli 
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friend the actor, is not, perhaps more proud of | such subjects “ decoratively” Mr. Backman 
being a successfal man of business than of being | seems to have abandoned. 

# thorough artist. In many cases this is clearly} Among landscapes a striking success is made 
so, and we may be tolerably certain that a more | by Mr. Boyce in the painting of old buildings, 
than usually successfal Academician numbers/in which he was always and in the 
among his acq representation of sunlight effect (in which he is 
merchants and pt not always so successful) in “ Halton Castle, 
numbers old artistic friends,—professional, or} Northumberland” (2); the buildings are beyond 
mere lovers of the beautifulart. In this respect | praise, and the effect of sunlight coming through 
great painters, perhaps, are entitled to the old| the foliage on the left is marvellously truthful. 
sympathy that formerly was so often expressed | It is curious that the same artist exhibits a 
in the phrase “ artiste,” not because|drawing at “ Bywell, Northumberland” (243), 
amongst the wealthy mercantile classes are not | equally noticeable for absence of light and aérial 
to be found accompliehed and agreeable com- | effect, though full of fine detail. Mr. Matthew 
panions, but because in giving up the large and | Hale exhibits a very fine evening scene (157), 
liberal professional intercourse with artists of|and Mr. H. Moore a sea and sky in his best 
various kinds and of various degrees, they lose | style, “‘ A Break in the Storm” (9). Mr. Hale’s 
that great incentive to true work, the emulation | “‘ Across the Moor” should also be noticed (23). 
which is the result of the frank acknowledgment | Mr. A Goodwin’s “Nightfall” (36), a forest 
of other ‘men’s merits. At all events, there | scene with a red gleam seen through the trees, 
appears, in the present day, a very strong dispo- | is certainly fine in general effect; but the red 
sition on the part of a great many of our painters | patch of sky is only red colour, not light, nor 
to be regarded more in the light of successful | dees the colour appear to us to be such as is 
money-makers and men of position in society | possible in an evening sky; at any rate, we 
than genuine artists. never saw it innature. Mr. Naftel is one of the 
old contributors who does not, like some others, 
stand still or go backward; his drawings this 
year are among the best he bas ever exhibited ; | 
and in one, “ Autumn” (106), he shows a degree | 








THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 


WATER-COLOURS. 

Vis last winter exhibition of the Society 
suggested a special comment on the remarkably 
large proportion of fine work exhibited, although 
in an exhibition nominally of sketches and 
studies. It may be owing to the expenditure of 
brain and brash work on that collection of draw- 
ings that the season exhibition, which opened 
this week, is not as strong as some which have 
preceded it. It is hardly possible, in fact, for 
any Society to produce two exhibitions annually, 
and keep them both at the highest point to 
oe the collective talent of the Society is 
equal. 

ate, Tadema is not represented in the present 
exhibition, which in itself leaves a notable gap, 
and Mre. Allingham contributes less than usual. 
Her principal work is “The Children’s Tea” 
(248), au interior with figures on rather a larger 
scale than usual with this artist; the children 
here are upper-class children, and Mrs. Allingham 
hardly contrives to make them go interesting 
and expressive as her peasant children, though 
the technical excellence of the drawing is quite 
up to her usual standard. Mrs. Angell’s master- 
piece is “ Raspberries ” (271), which are almost 
more real than actual raspberries. Among the 
best things in the exhibition are Mr. H. Wallis’s 
two continuations of his “ Merchant of Venice” 
series; the one representing Tubal and Shylock 
(58), the other Nerissa obtaining the ring from 
Gratiano. The figure of Nerissa, in her man’s 
costume, looks rather too small and boy-like; 
Gratiano is a good conception of the character, 
not too refined. Mr. Tom Lloyd sends « 
rather large work entitled ‘‘ Potato Gatherers” 
(143), a work suggesting reminiscences 
the feeling of Jules Breton, bat presenting 
at the same time less pathos in the figures, 
and more lightness, freshness, and aérial 
effect in the landscape than we generally 
find in Breton’s subdued and sombre bac«- 
grounds. It is, on the whole, one of the best 
and most serious works in meaning and feeling 
that Mr. Lloyd has exhibited, and should ad- 
vance his reputation. These are the only figure 
pictures we noticed that are of special or par- 
ticular interest. Sir John Gilbert exhibits one 
of his dashing pieces of bravura, in the shape of 
@ procession ly draped figures and 
horses crowded together; it is effective, no 
doubt, but, then, we have seen it all so often 
before. Mr. C. Rigby’s “ Firat Letter Home” 
(220) is an interesting figure, but the point of 
tbe work does not explain itself very well. Mr. 
Walter Duncan is unequal and disappointing, 
and we certainly cannot his “ Postumus 
and Imogen” (176) as tatives of the 
lovers. “Circe” (168), ‘with two or three of 
her transformed victims about her, is a superior 
work to this, and is certainly out of the common 
run of classical subjects in its treatment; 
higher interest and would have been 
given to it if the painter could have made more 
of the human expression which we might fancy 
would have been traceable through the disguise 
of the swinish tabernacle. Mr. Buckman’s “ The 
Toast of the Army and Navy" (164) is a good 
group of soldiers and sailors, and a favourable 
specimen of this artist’s conscientious endeavour 











































excellent work in showing the artistic and pic- 
turesque meaning which is to be found in London 
street scenes, and has made the subject quite 
hisown. Mr. A. Fripp, in “ Lulworth ” (96) and 
“Prawn Fishers” (66), realises that 


there is not quite enough in the exhibition, 
the tendency of some the best artists of the 


the direction of s manner which does not 
represent the most characteristic powers of 


the idea of miniature oil-painting. Miss 


Thames can show the same silver gleam and 


of|recent member, Mr. Pilsbury, continues to 


of poetic feeling beyond what we have before | 





noticed in his always well executed but generally 
rather realistic work. Mr. Hunt has some fine 
drawings, worthy of much looking iato, bat he | 
is not at his best in this exhibition; his | 
most elaborate drawing, “Sammer Afternoon, | 
Sonning” (55), seems to fail partially through | 
over-refinement of execution; it wanta force and | 
reality : but this, of course, is only speaking | 
comparatively, in relation to the general tenour : 
of his work. Mr. H. M. Marshall’s two prin- 
cipal views in London, “A City Square,—St. 
Bartholomew ” (49) and “ Westminster,—Even.. 
ing after Rain” (91), are admirable; in these 
and other drawings Mr. Marshall is doing an 


liarly bright sunlight effect which he ead 
special power over. Mr. Waterlow’s “The Pet 
Lamb” (39) is an example of powerfal and 
broad water-colour style, of which, to say truth, 


Water-colour Society being rather too much in 


water-colour as a medium, and suggests rather 
Montalba (131) tries to persuade us that the 


bright diffused sunlight effect which she has 
poared over many of her Venetian scenes. It 
is, at least, a highly pleasing illusion. The 


exhibit in his drawings the minute, but rather 
hard, realism which marked his contributions 
from the first. The best of them is “ Sand- 
hills” (188), as the subject is one the interest 
of which consists in realistic painting. When 
we come to deal with broader aspects of land- 
scape in the same way, one can only feel that 
this is a method of treatment which very soon 
reaches the limits of its interest, and ignores 
the deeper and more suggestive — of 
landscape. The opposite extreme is reached in 
tho work by the late Mr. S. Palmer, “ The Bell- 
man, from Il Penseroso” (61), which occupies 
the centre position at the top of the room, and 
which is powerful, and, no doubt, in a sense 
poetic, but it is not nature. Mr. A. P. Newton 
has a fine study of a snow-clad mountain (73) ; 
Mr. G. A. Fripp is represented by several works 
up to his ueual fine staedard, but not among 
the most striking of his productions. Architects 
will regard with interest Mr. H. Riviere’s care- 
fally-executed view of the Forum at Rome (84). 
The Society have remodelled the form of their 
catalogue after the French fashion, placing the 
names of the artists prominently in the centre 
of the page, and the title and number of each 
work beneath the name. Another feature in 
connexion with the exhibition, also derived from 
French example, consists in the offer of a shilling 
book, containing reprodactiona of sketches in 
black and white, we presume by the artists, of 
the ‘caw drawings. These, though slight, 
are tifal and artistic little sketches, 
a really remarkable shilling’s worth, and forming 
@ delightfal reminiscence of the exhibition. 





THE OLD LAW COURTS, WESTMINSTER. 


Tux proximate centralisation of all the law 
courts in the Royal Courts of Justice, now near- 
ing completion in the Strand, raises the question 
for final determination as to what shall be done 
with the site of the old Law Courts at Weat- 
minster. Their demolition was always assumed 
in connexion with the late Sir Charles Barry’s 
designs for completing the New Palace of West- 
minster; but so much occurred daring his life- 
time, and has occurred since his lamented 
decease, to burke the out of the 
plans upon which he had set his heart, that it 
is to be seriously hoped, now the final oppor- 
— has arrived, nothing will be allowed to 
stand in the way of their complete falfil- 
ment, as nearly as the altered circumstances 
will admit. We have oftea referred to this 
matter in our pages, but ite importance is such 
to the repute of the late Sir Charles Barry, and 
his no less lamented sen, Mr. E. M. Barry, that 
we cannot ferbear again calling serious atten- 
tion to the whole matter, not only as one of 
personal, but real imperial repute. 

It is well known that Sir C. Barry’s plans 
suffered grievous detriment at the bands of 
Parliament and successive Ministers of Public 
Works. Not only was the Victoria Tower shorn 
of the graceful finish of the roof intended by 
Sir Charles, and the substitution of the present 
garish, almost tinsel-looking staging and flag- 
staff, but his whole design, as regarded) New 
Palace Yard, was sacrificed to considera- 
tions of a very material and sordid character, 
uvless all that has been done there is to be 
regarded as of a tentative nature only. It is to 
be feared that the carrying out of his plans in 
their entirety is now out of the question,—that 
is, is impossible, though to do so would leave 
nothing to be desired. These were to complete 
the quadrangle from the Clock Tower,—now left 
gaunt and bare, and out of all proportion to ite 
sarroundings,—by a line of buildings along 
Bridge-street, with avery handsome towered 
gateway facing Parliament-street, and a con- 
tinuation of a line of buildings masking and 
flanking Westminster Hall till they fitly joined 


.|the present entrance to St. Stephen’a Hall in 


Old Palace Yard. This facade was to inclade 
the novel feature of an external arcade, which 
would have lent considerable elegance and 
variety to this part of the design. It is not too 
much to say that, could all this have been car- 
ried out, the tout-ensemble would have formed 
an architectural cowp-d’ wil equal to anything at 
our universities, cathedral towns, or in Con- 
tinental cities. 

But this was not to be. The construction of 
the tunnel of the District Railway across the 
angle of New Palace Yard forbade the idea of the 
erection of buildings requiring such foundations 
as those intended, though we must regard this 
as an irreparable loss to our metropolitan archi- 
tecture. There is no reason, however, why the 
utmost should not be done, as far as possible, 
to carry out the original design, and, where 
divergency must now arise, to let the remginder 
at least satisfy the sye and be not altogether a 
loss of what was originally intended. This 
would consist in following implicitly the design 
for flanking Westminster Hall tothe point where 
New Palace Yard commences, and thence to 
complete the quadrangle by the erection of a 
handsome Gothic screen in open stonework of 
fairly imposing height, with gateways of entry 
and exit. Sculptured decoration here, as in 
contiguous parts of the building, would be very 
admissible, and, while comparatively light as to 
superimposed weight, we cannot but think 
would be very effective. This is no new idea. 
Mr. E. M. Barry prepared designs for carrying 
out something of the kind, and open screens 
with gateways have always been found pleasing 
wherever tried, as, for one instance, that of King’s 
College, Cambridge. It would be possible, 

to combine with this an interior arcade, 

similar to the one now existing along one side 
of the quadrangle, bat of a lighter character, 
some portion of which could be used asa shelter 
for carriages and horses in waiting for members, 
and thus be of much service. The present 
enclosure of New Palace Yard, consisting of 
railings and clustered lamps not in keeping 
with the building, can only have been of a tenta. 
tive and temporary nature. That there is yet a 
fair opportunity in some such way as we have 
of adding a completeness and con- 

gruity to the whole design at this pomt of view 
we are , and hence urgently trust 
that the opportunity presented by the demo- 
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lition of the old Courts will be faithfully taken 
advantage of for the sake of the memory of 
Sir Charles Barry and our national architectural 


te. 

“iW hile on this subject we may add a few words 
on what is so closely related to it, and that ie 
the ultimate completion of the whole approach 
from Whitehall to the Abbey and the Houses of 
Parliament. The various schemes which have 
from time to time been entertained in regard to 
this are well known, at least in the architectural 
and political worlds, but questions of finance 
have stood in the way, and we must be content 
with a piecemeal fulfilment. We recently re- 
viewed the scheme jast put forth for the erec- 
tion of the new Admiralty and War Offices on 
the Spring-gardens site. Without condemning 
it we could not regerd it as an entire abandon- 
ment of the scheme to carry out a succession 
of buildings of a grandiose character from the 
new Foreign Office to the corner of Great 
George-street. This would involve the widening 
of the whole thoroughfare, as incladed in all 
former schemes, by the removal of the block of 
buildings now forming the restricted line of 
Parliament-street. This is, of course, a fore- 
gone conclusion in regard to anything at all to 
be done in the matter. The vista thus obtained, 
with a fall view of the Abbey and the Houses 
of Parliament finished as above indicated, 
would be one of the finest architectural displays 
which the metropolis could present. But various 
improvements must undoubtedly suggest them- 
selves. The absence of anything in the nature 
of a central tower to the Abbey would become 
more manifest. Though such a tower was evi- 
dently intended in the original design, and the 
Abbey is almost deformed without it, later 
architects have pronouneed against it, because 
the old work would not now bear the superim- 
posed weight. But this would not prevent a 
semi-completion by the erection of a handsome 
fléche, which is such a marked feature in many 
Continental cathedrals, which with the works 
now in progress at the north entrance would 
give a finish to the edifice which it has not 
hitherto possessed. 

We cannot also bat think that Parliament- 
square might be advantageously rearranged. 
Its present bewildering array of lamps, statues, 
railings, and bedded-out plants is anything but 
a happy one. A central national monument, 
emblematic of our Constitutional history, would 
be far better, surrounded by suitable evergreen 
shrubs allowed to attain their natural growth. 
A few powerful effulgent lamps of good design 
would be more dignified than the present malti- 
farious clustered ones. The statues, with addi- 
tiona! ones, might find appropriate positions in 
the improved thoroughfare of Whitehall on 
nearing the Parliament Houses. Wide pave- 
ments, elegant lamps, a line of trees on each 
side, and buildings of a sufficiently worthy 
character, whether public offices or not, thongh 
these would be most congruous, would give us a 
thorongbfare of which to be proud, and of these 
we have lamentably too few. 

We have made these remarks in the spirit of 
“ taking time by the forelock.” Some such im- 
provements as we have indicated mast un- 
doubtedly occur, and we have pointed out the 
minimum rather than otherwise of what should 
be done, unless the opportunity is to be lost of 
making the locality the finest site in London. 
Having referred to what may yet be done in the 
way of partial justice to Sir C. Barry’s memory 
in regard to the Houses of Parliament on the 
landward side, we would refer to another public 
building which has suffered, if not equally, yet 
materially, from the injudicious interference of 
the authorities. The meagre sky-line of the 
New Foreign Office is patent to all, and the 
poverty-looking appearance of the almost iso- 
lated statues of the central portion. It is well 
known that Sir G. G. Scott's original design 
comprised domes at the ends. These would add 
very much to the dignity of the building, which, 
if not, as Lord Redesdale said, “sinning against 
all the princi of Classical and Renaissance 
architecture,” can chiefly be praised as a noble, 
imposing pile, without reference to details, but 
the chief fault of the building is perhaps the 
wholly insignificant entrance. This ought to 
have been the leading feature, but actually looks 
more like a back-door entrance than anythin 
else. This could now only be remedied by a 
handsome portico, and we are persuaded the 
building would gain much by this treatment, 
and we would also decidedly say, that if the 
central portion could be domed, or otherwise 
surmounted, in harmony with the domes pro- 


prsed for the ends, the esftire sapest ot IS 
building as the chief feature Whitehall 
would be immensely improved. 








MUSINGS ON THE MERITS OF SOME 
STYLES OF ARCHITECTURE.* 


How well I can remember, a few years since, 
what was said about a style of 
which was to be truly characteristic of the 
nineteenth century! All the new materials 
were to be introduced, as well as iron, the use 
of which, before the age of coals and railways, 
had been so restricted. Bat iron was lately 
discoursed on eloquently, from a constructional 
point of view, in another place, by Mr, Stannus, 
so that I need not dilate upon it. was to 
occupy & prominent position in this renovated 
architectural era, of which the Crystal Palace 
had been the pioneer. Oar instructors, not oon- 
tent with merely prophesying these things, were 
kind enough to treat us to some specimens, but 


Queen Victoria, the supposed result of the acon- 
mulated experience we infants, so to speak, 
born so late in the history of the world, have 
gathered from the almost countless generations 
of our forefathers since the Crestion! And 
what were some of the leading features of the 
more substantial part of this fresh style,—for 
the iron era of architecture had not then 
arrived at maturity, and seems yet a very 
long time doing so? To my own mind the 
grandest thing the promoters then expended 


the——stop-chamfer! Every opportunity was 
greedily seized of——stopping the chamfer! 
And, to compensate the poor thing for this cruel, 
forced interruption, a little playfal twist and 
tarn was continually given to it. There wasa 
notable specimen of this, now swept away, in 
one of our leading thoroughfares which, for a 
day or two, much impressed my youthful imagi- 
nation in those times. 

The publication of Viollet le Duc’s “ Dic- 
tionary of Architecture” was, no doabt, an im- 

nt factor in the stop-chamfer mania. For 
in Medisval France, particularly in the case of 
joinery, this feature was not infrequent, much 
more so than in English work. All the grand 
points, however, of the Frenchmen were 
neglected by this particular school, who only 
imitated the chipping and cutting-about con. 
trivance, so that the result was by no means 
pleasing. Happily, the stop-chamfer style has 
almost died out, and likewise with it the cuckoo- 
cry of a Victorian architecture. So much for 
one of those frothy bubbles of popular taste or 
fashion which, it is to be hoped, as the world 
grows older and wiser, will recar at longer 
iotervals. For history, as experience has amply 
proved, will repeat itself. We are none the less 
working quietly, and not so noisily, in the direc- 
tion of some architecture which shall be 
thoroughly consonant with modern requirements 
and notions, and characteristic of this age. 

One of the most healthy signs of the times 
seems to be the absence of rancour among the 
enthusiasts of different architectural styles, so 
there is no likelihood of our incurring the fate 
of those historical cate of Kilkenny. Minor dif- 
ferences may be sunk without sacrificing great 
principles. There is no less vigour in anxious 
striving, nor less earnestness of purpose; but we 
cease to hear the perpetaal din of war,—the 
so-called “ Battle of the Styles.” 

Without going farther back than about the 
close of the last century in the history of archi- 
tectural styles, there have been a series of 
revivals, commencing with the Greek move- 
ment, the Roman, the English Gothic (the latter 
ending, so far, with the transplanting of many 
Italian and French Gothic features), and, lastly, 
the Queen Anne style. The of the 
French Renaissance of the period of the chateaux 
on the Loire has also been not uncommon, 
though not so general a fancy as the others, 

All revivals mast, in the natare of things, be 
to a large extent ephemeral, much depending on 
the caprice of fashion. I cannot but think that, 
if the merits of some styles (not necessarily those 
reviewed and dis- 
ocean ayes 

my hum 
epinion, ett often mado, than to imagine that 
the rales of common sense and of 
are more applicable to one style than 
another. The principles of aschbtapseney purity 








* By Mr. B. Edmund Ferrey, Read et the meeting of 


the Architectural Association, April Zist, 1882, 


in stone and brick, of this most precious style of | posin 


their pains upon was the adroit manipulation of | app 





an idea fi publicly, not long since, much 
to the delight of many who had, pre. 
viously deemed him too much in the 
chains of one particalar style. 

It is a valuable rule in to un. 
flinchingly cast aside all te to ex. 
traneous or ornamentation, to app! 
the ornament, in fact, in the suitable positioc, 


unfortunate architect would andergo! Bat, sup- 
g man could pass scatheless through this 
dread ordeal, how very su 
be! In these days of “F Datchmen” and 
“ Wild Zalus,” or, in other words, in these express- 
train times, it is most difficult to deliberately 
give that amount of stady which a sincere lover 
of his art would wish to bestow on every minute 
detail. 

As the natural ontcome of this, I cannot do 
better than quote one or two of the admirable 
axioms of good Sir William Chambers, in his 
work on “Civil Architecture,” which, though 
lied to the practice of the more severe 
Italian style, are equally good for any other, 
Probably Chambers is little consulted by the 
advocates of the “ Free Classic” style, bat I 
venture still to think his book on “ Civil Archi- 
tecture” to be a valuable text-book. It was 
about the first I read as an architectural 
student, and many of his sensible observations 
sank so deeply into my mind as to be still well 
mecrvterticn 3 Here is one :— 
ade is sr py cu -_ to area, dice “ 

estals rojects or Wi C) 
sunk in, and ioetons on ded with mouldings. Phe 
former of these t seldom to be 
admitted, as these tablets alter the general figure 
of the pedestal, and, when they project much, give 
it a heavy appearance ; and the latter should be 


‘or large pedestals only, of such kinds 
as those ment the Trajan and Antonine 


columns at e and the Monument in London, 
where they may be filled with inscriptions, or 
adorned with bas-reliefs, analogous to the occasion 
Si gee valdahage, poaienansebe svmmneny 400 sual 
i are commonly too sma 
to admit of such ornaments, which only serve to 
give them an unsolid trifling appearance, and con- 
tribute to complicate without improving the com- 
position.” 

Now, whatever school of architecture one 
belongs to, euch a comment as this ought to 
have weight. But how often, in Blizabethan 
and Renaissance work, have no such rules been 
observed! Here is an amusing remark of our 
authority :— 

“ Some authors are averse to pedestals, and 
compare a column on a pedestal to a man 
mounted on stilts, imagining that they were first 
introduced merely through necessity, and for want 
of columns of s t length.” 

It is very rare in Medisval English work to 
find shafts placed on and where, in 
modern Gothic church architecture, it has been 
attempted, in the endeavour to show the bases 
of the piers above the seats instead of their 
being rather t out of prominence, the result has 
been unsat: . But pedestals, jadiciously 
set in the proper places, are valuable hand maids 
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occasion for co to shelter each particular 
part. In this, however, they seem to carry their 
reasonings too far; a step farther would lead them 
into the same road with Father Laugier, who, 
having sagaciously found out that the first buildings 
consisted of nothing but four trunks of trees and a 
covering, considers almost every part of a building, 
excepting the columns, the entablature, and the 
pediment, as licentious or faulty, and in consequence 
thereof cavalierly banishes at once all Is, 
pilasters, niches, arcades, attics, dom ec. It is 
only by special fayour that he con 
tolerate doors, or windows, or even walls.” 
I should explain that the Father Laugier 
against whom this amusiog skit is directed was 
a French abbé who lived about 1730, and who 
wrote a popular work on architectura, of which 
(as may be imagined from the above extract) 
he knew little or nothing. Yet this book took 
the public fancy amazingly, created a great 
sensation, and went through several editions. 
Now in Gothic buildings, similarly, the use of 
etring-courses and hood mouldings to doors, 


windows, &c., has been sometimes animadverted | Reg 


upon as being senseless. And, as a rule, I must 
say that such features internally are better 
omitted. Yet, in a plain building, with walls 
undecorated and colourless, it must have often 
been found most difficult, with a flat surface, 
even though incised or sculptured, to give that 
vigour and boldness of effect which in this 
climate is so much wanted internally. Project- 
ing string-courses and labels are a powerful aid 
to the desired result. 1 will make but one more 
quotation from our sagacious authority :— 

‘In regular architecture, no other form of pedi- 
p nowt can be admitted besides the triangular or 
round, 

Illustrations are given, as doubtless you all 
know, by Chambers, of forms of pediments to 
be avoided, such as the now fashionable way of 
cutting a pediment in half in the centre, and 
sticking a bust in the gap. I expect, however, 
there are few here who would thoroughly en- 
dorse all his severe academic ideas, the most 
approved forms of pediments to-day being 
designed quite regardless of any such axioms. 
How many excuses are made to defend fantastic 
forms of this kind! Some will say, “Let us 
have a little play of fancy, a little relaxation 
from the formal straight line necessitated by the 
original outline of the roof behind the pedi- 
ment.’ Or another one will remark, “ We 
ought not to inquire too critically into the first 
meaning of the raking coping, but should now 
simply regard it as a decorative feature only.” 

_ To my unsophisticated mind such an admis- 
sion opens up the very flood-gates of the 
stream of architectural licence. Once admit 
the virtue of the mutilated “ broken-in-the- 
middle” pediment, and there can be no valid 
objection to the huge sham facades of an Italian 
Gothic church, with the roof down, down, down 
behind them in the depths below. Then even 
the extravagances of the Churrigueresque style 
of Spain, or the Baroque of Italy, may be con- 
doned, notwithstanding such examples as that 
at the University of Salamanca, where a pecu- 
liarly-formed half-arch, half-corbel, exists, the 
strongest parts of which in point of construc- 
tion have been cat away for supposed ornament, 
in defiance of all architectural propriety. I 
may remark, in passing, that in the debased 
Perpendicalar style something equally bad 
occars in some of the door window quasi- 
arches, which are in reality lintels cat into the 
form of arches, aud consequently havieg the 
advantages of neither. In trath, the Medisval 
work of our own country is not entirely free 
from occasional shams; as, for example, the 
gabled ends of the lean-to aisles of the choir of 
Lincoln Cathedral. 

I canaot consider the western fagades of 
Lincoln, Peterborough, Salisbary, or Wells,'to be 
shams, as no pretence is made to wholly follow 
the lines of the roof behind, though for this 
reason more than one eminent critic has raised 


shaped and moulded gables of the Elizabethan 
period, aod the eminently pi ue dormer 
windows of the chdteaux on the Loire, abide 
by a different rule; for they are definitely 
preg cig hnadags Fa ote the back of 
them, mach on same as mouldings 
in Mediwval English work, ee they are 
arranged on the chamfer or the square-ordered 
plan system. In nature the same idea exists, 
the serrated forme of many leaves being based 
o2 an imaginary enclosing line, But this text 
of a “ broken pediment” mast not take up the 

be 


whole of this sermon. Very likely it may 
said, “It is very easy for you to put your foot 


to! for windows. The ides, the faint shadowy out- 


known. I need scarcely say that I cannot agree 
with the authority, — Chambers, — previously 
of | quoted, in his opinion on Norman :— 

“Our Saxon and Norman forefathers, ultimate 
corruptors of the almost effaced Roman arcbitecture, 
sufficiently prove, by the remains of their churches, 
monasteries, and castles, to what. extent barbarism 
mar carry deformity, gloom, unwieldy grandeur, 
and clumsy solidity.” 

There is scarcely anything more curious and 
remarkable in history, as regards the arts, than 
the constant change in taste from genera- 
tion to generation. Only that which is in- 
trinsically good will bear the test of the orn- 
cible of time. Details and features much 
admired in one decade are tabooed and despised 
inthe next. In literatare, aleo, the author or 
poet who was the popular idol in his day, is 
sometimes forgotten in the next century; while 
he who was little known to fame in his lifetime 
becomes immortalised after his departure. 

I proceed next with a brief note on that very 
charming style, the Transition between Norman 
and Early Eoglish, of which we have such 
noble examples in the Yorkshire abbeys, the 
favourite stady of that dear old friend to the 
Association, the late Mr. Edmund Sharpe. The 
great advantage this style had over the pre- 
ceding one was the possession of the pointed 
arch. Bat another important feature has always 
impressed me as being particalarly well treated 
in this period. I allade to the capital. In the 
earlier types of the Transition the somewhat 
cambroas and unadorned cushion capital, square 
in plan, is replaced by a development of the 
same form with circular abacus, bat lightened 
by delicately-carved foliage sunk ia; while the 
bases are not only enriched by the leafy angle 
spurs, but an appearance of strength afforded 
them, owing to the emphasis at the angles. 
The nook.shaft to the corner of towers and bat- 
tresses and other angles, which one sees in early 
work, is generally considered to give force to the 
angles. Bat in that I find it difficult to follow 
the argament, as the sharp plain arris is 
surely stronger and more massive in appearance 
than the rounded contour with the two hollows 
on each side of it. The enly way of contriving 
@ good substantial finish with this shaft is 
to make the line of the wall above the abacus 
and the shaft identical, or, in other words, to do 
away with one of the most characteristic advan- 
tages which the Medieval men have over the 
Classic. Let me explain myself. I mean the 
manner in which the capital serves not only asa 
do this than to be horrified by the sight of bad | fitting crown and termination to the shaft or 
carving,—the work of a quasi-carver, not a real | pier, but as a kind of corbel for the wall above, 
one,—which, quite unintentionally, is far more | the latter being thicker than the diameter of the 
grotesque than if its originator had purposely pier. So the arch overhangs. It will thus be 
intended to be fanny. found far more easy to use an effective section 

Whatever opinions may theoretically have | for the mouldings of the capital, as there is so 
been formed about Norman architectare and its mach more play for its bell. Possibly to some 
rudeness must be dispelled at the first moment here what I am now saying is a twice-told tale. 
when entering such a cathedral as Darham, the | Bat I have been constantly surprised to see how 
nave of which is, I suppose, about the most | often this essential principle is disregarded by 
magnificent example of the style in this country. | those whose position would have made one think 
The immense cylindrical piers, which, if left | they knew better. Thin, meagre walls are 
smooth, would have looked very heavy, are} partly the inducing cause of this neglect, for 
judiciously relieved by slight and varied orna- | in some cases the diameter of the pier or shaft 
mentation, such as a kind of reticulated pattern, | would be redaced to infinitesimal proportions 
the chevron, and the delicately incised channel | if there was the proper amount of projection 
twisting round the pier. above the capital. In the Late Perpendicular 

It is worth while for a moment to mention the | period, when walls were thinner than in earlier 
different ways in whioh, in various styles, colamns | styles, the diameter of the piers aod the thick. 
are (1) wreathed; (2) twisted; (3) spiral in | ness of wall over them is very often the same. 
themselves, or, in fact, cork-sorewed, to usea| Time will not permit me to eater upon the 
homely illustration. The Norman work atj|curious and very interesting question of the 
Darham appears to me to have the best and | dilemma the Roman architects found themselves 
most legitimate treatment, as the wreathing | in when, instead of patting a lintel on the capital, 
takes away no appreciable proportion of the | they wished to superimpose an arch. That 
substance, while in appearance it adds to the uncomfortable fragment of entablature was 
strength. The second kind is on the principle | terribly in the way, though whether boldly 
of a number of strings or ropes all curled round | cutting the Gordian knot, and abolishing the 
together. Here union is strength, and the very | entablature, was an unmixed advantage, I will 
fact of the curling has that effect which, in| not pretend tosay. I have thought proper jast 
nature, we sometimes see in climbing plants. In| to mention it, however, in connexion with the 
Romanesque and Byzantine, and in Italian | question which I have been discussing. 

Gothic architecture this kind of shaft is, of| There is,as 1 have before said, ecarcely any 
course, very usual. Bat, as a matter of fact, | architectural feature of greater importance and 
when employed in iron, wood, or stone, this | prominence than the capital, which forms the 
twisting simply means that so much has been a for the arches and the superstracture 
taken away from the redundant substance of a/of a building. Consequently, we find in all 
pier to give it a more ornamental appearance. styles great care and attention have been 
The third species of twist is where the section bestowed upon it. Where the capital has been 
of the colamn iteelf is spiral or crooked, of | neglected the other details have been below par. 
which the porch of St. Mary’s, Oxford, is a well- | For example, in the debased Perpendicular (to 
known example. To most architectural eyes at | be noticed in dae course) the caps are generally 
the present day the appearance is very unpleas- | among the poorest and most meagre features. 































that early Renaissance typi in Eogland by 
the earlier Elizabethan, or in France by the 
elegant chAteaux on the Loire. Instead of the 
broken pediment, I would advocate the eoronet 


line of the roof or covering to throw off the 
ieee a cae, se iin eoemadam 
starting & Copy, stop 
The design of these coronets affords endless 
scope to the artist for faucy or variety of forma, 
as they can readily be made very simple or very 
elaborate. They are not, of course, so applicable 
to dormers. As for the objection abont soot 
and dirt, wet and frost, being liable to get into 
the interstices, that is inevitable, unless only the 
most severely designed forms are adhered to, 
the dormer windows, the chdteaux 
on Loire give us excellent specimens, plain 
or very enriched, as may suit best. Perhaps I 
ought to say that I am well aware that that 
great master, Inigo Jones, did not ‘object to the 
kind of pediment previously mentioned with a 
bust in the middle, as he had proposed to employ 
it to windows and elsewhere in the Palace at 
Whitehall,—that magnificent scheme destined 
never tobe carried out. Bat “two blacks do 
not make a white,” and even the illastrious 
Wren at St. Paul’s was notoriously the per- 
petrator of more than one glaring ioconsistency. 
An elegant specimen of a window coronet 
exists in the Piazza Navona, Rome.: I almost 
tremble to think whether it is a broken pedi- 
ment, and so to be condemned. Bat the grace- 
fully curved lines between the vases and the 
lady's head, acting as a bracket to the central 
vase (which is well lifted up instead of being 
buried in a deep hollow like the unfortanate 
bust), seem to me to disarm hostile criticism. 
Let me proceed with some comments on our 
Eoglish styles of architecture, commencing with 
Norman. Some of the ornamental mouldings of 
this period are beautifal and suggestive, while 
others, as we know, are rather rude and coarse. 
I do not allude to the quaint cat’s head, the 
chevron, billet, and some others, bat to those 
ornaments which approximate to carving,—I 
mean such ornaments as any intelligent country 
mason can execate, if he is farnished with clear, 
full-sized details. It is surely much better to 











culated to sa t. I trust that, from the remarks which have 
og, a ie te Sona neniod. The views fallen from my lips, I may be deemed no 


already 
of Olassiciste, from Wren downwards, are well! bigot; but, though not infrequently having 
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this period, though I have more than once been 
struck by the picturesque variations in the plans 
of the bases. : 

In the succeeding period tothe Transition, the 
Early English, some of the most beautifal and 
common-sense types of capitals are found, a rare 
combination of the merits of moulded and 
carved examples. Few objects in architecture 
are more charming than a really good and 
effectively moulded capital, icularly when it 
has a double bell, with ibly the elegant dog- 
tooth ornament peeping out of some dark under- 
cut hollow. But,as soon as carved foliage is 
essayed, much care bas to be taken not to 
weaken the appearance of the capital, and to 
prevent its looking crushed by the weight above. 
The early French architects m this very 
cleverly, as I shall hope to point out. In Eng- 
land, also, this was generally, though not uni- 
versally, done. In Early English work are some 
exquisite specimens of this eminently simple 
form of capital, a cross between a moulded and 
acarved one. Of course, in such a case more 
than usual care has to be bestowed on the 
carving, which becomes much more conspicuous 
thus standing alone thaz in company. 

As the Early English style advanced towards 
maturity, the scu)ptured foliage improved, and, 
I believe, no style in the wide world affords 
purer and better examples of it. Having already 
commented on the character of the mouldings 
of this period, I will but remark that it is only 
in the early French, or early North Italian 
Gothic, etyles that anything like it, though 
not equal to it, is to be discovered. The 
enriched mouldings are Jess formal than those 
of the Norman, aed those half concealing 
themselves in deep hollows look well. And the 
effect of the deliberate manver in which com- 
plex mouldings follow one another, line after line, 
in one of those beantifal geometrical curved 
forms 80 wedded to this period, can scarcely be 
excelled. It is rare to find in Early English 
work that sudden jerk with which in too many 
modern examples the graceful flow of mouldings 
is rudely and unnecessarily interrupted. All 
generally glides smoothly on, whether in horizon- 
tal, vertical, oblique, or curved lines, unless 
some good reason to the contrary occurs. Per- 
haps an elegant little leaf or bud hides an 
awkward mitre, or conceals while it beautifies 
the janction between two sets of mouldings 
which would otherwise be ugly, euch as often 
happensin vaulting with ribsstruck from different 
centres. Observe, for instance, how at Rievaulx 
and Whitby Abbeys the long slender lancet 
windows have their delicate nook-shaf«s wisely 
cbecked at intervals by bands or zones for pur- 
poses of strengthening the joints and binding the 
different lengths together. Without venturing 
to go into the question of the respective merits 
of Early Gothic and Renaissance work, there are 
some features of the former to which I would 
wish to draw your particular attention. We 
never find those poor old barbarians, the early 
Mediwval men of England, disregarding one of 
the first principles of design, i.c., solidity in the 
bases and lower portions of piers. Bat in later 
styles acolumn carrying considerable weight is 
needlessly encumbered with overlaid ornamen. 
tation, or sometimes sca!pture, half way up. 
Buildings exhibiting these features are every 
day rearing themselves in our midst. The early 
men, on the contrary, put decoration in the 
right place. 

I now come to the Decorated period, the most 
distinctive and characteristic charm of which is 
probably the window tracery of the earlier or 
Geometrical type. Other styles may be searched 
in vain without @ parallel being found as regards 
thie beautiful feature. For the syetem on which 
the best Decorated window tracery is con. 
structed was based on correct principles. How- 
ever much opinions may differ as to some of the 
remarkable views of Sir Edmund Beckett, there 
was mach truth in what he maintained so stoutly 
in his clever “ Lectures on Charch Architec- 
ture,” delivered some years since. I allude to 
the advanteges of sub-arcuation as compared 
with the intersection of the arched heads of the 
light carried upwards into the tracery. 

The next phase of the movement, the flowing 
Decorated, has appealed, and probably will still 
continue to appeal, to many minds, owing to ite 
extreme grace and elegance, even to the confusion 
of the better judgment. The leaf-life, or, perhaps 
I might better Say, the tree-resembling manner in 
which the various parts of the window 
braoch out in every direction in graceful forms, 





do not suit stone, the material employed. The 
treatment might rather suggest that of supple 
moulded clay, or iron worked with a hand. 
The design of the well-known window in Cerlisle 
Cathedral is very seductive, notwithstanding. 
Perhaps I may be blamed by some for depre- 
cating the imitation of some architectural fea- 
tures which are certainly beautifal in them- 
selves. I would answer that nothing can be 
really beantifal unless it is fitted for its purpose 
in material and other respects. 

I have now arrived at the last stage of the 
Gothic styles,—the Perpendicular, the duration 
of which was much longer than any of the pre- 
vious oves. It is difficult to say much about it 
that has not been better expressed by others. 
Whatever faults and blemishes exist in these 
later periods, they excel the handiwork of the 
earlier in their fittings, such as tombs and 
monuments, metal-work, screens, bench-ends, 
and stalls, which had reached a high pitch of re- 
finement. In the roof, the hammer-beams and 
wind-braces, with rich cornices and coloured 
decoration, angele with outs wings, 
sometimes bearing shields with emblems of the 


passion; or, it may be, in the fan vaulting,— | pedien 


in all these one sees the wealth of Perpendicular 
resources. But turning to other features, such 
as the piers to a nave arcade, they are slighter 
and more subdivided into many members. 
The capitals are much reduced in depth, 
and consequently become insignificant and 
out of proportion with the scale of the build- 
ing. In fact, they would better suit a rood- 
screen or a shrine. The early vigour had de- 
parted, never to return. In the mouldings 
and in the carving a like falling-off is observable, 
which one compares invidiously with Early 
English, and for reasons I have before explained 
the abacus had scarcely any projection beyond 
the bell of the capital. Yet, in stateliness and 
quiet dignity in proportion, how much is to be 
learned from the work of the Perpendicular 
era! The judicious employment, in domestic 
architecture, of the mullion and transom is one 
of the great features of this period, and for 
fenestration on the best and most perfect 
principles I cannot see how the Tador practice 
can be improved upon. In the fully-developed 
period of the style, it seems to me that in some 
examples the idea is given that primarily the 
building was composed on one vast system of 
panelling, but that some of the panels had to be 
cat through to admit light. In some of the 
Late Perpendicular towers of Somerset this is 
very noticeable. Much art was required to avoid 
the appearance of the panels looking like win- 
dows blocked up, so that in many examples the 
bad effect of this want of management is patent. 
In the colleges at Oxford, where the dignified. 
looking bay-windows not infrequently take their 
rise from the ground and monnt up to the eaves 
of the roof, crowned with a rich parapet, or per- 
haps the picturesque oriel, jutting out over s 
boldly-moulded archway,—in these features the 
style fascinates and impresses. To my own 
mind the most perfect form of oriel is that in 
which the mouldings are ingeniously devised so 
as to lead the eye gently down to the solid wall, 
doing away with any uncomfortable feeling of 
a top-heavy, insecure structure. In modern 
architecture attempts at originality have been 
made, to improve, I suppose, upon the almost 
invariable practice of our forefathers of the 
Perpendicular date; but the success is scant, 
the effect crude and poor. One misses that 
growing out of the parent stem, i.e. the main 
wall of the building, which its offspring, the 
pretty oriel, should exhibit. The embattled and 
pierced parapets were, of course, another 
marked feature in the style, and give great 
dignity. They also have the practical advantage, 
in secular and domestic architecture, of i 
the heads of windows to be nearer the ceiling 
than could be the case with overhanging eaves. 
I do not say the parapet is only a Perpendicular 
detail, but that it is more characteristic of it 
than of Early English or Decorated work. In 
scarcely any style are the chimneys treated in 
so stately and successful a manner, each shaft 
frequently quite distinct in itself, twisted or 


fretted, adding much to the general ornamental 
effect. * 





Competition. —Blaina, Glamorganshire. — 
Architects were recently invited to submit 
designs for Town-hall and Market at the above 
place. Messrs. Wing & Johnson, architects, 
Abergavenny, are the succesefal competitors. 





* To be continued, 
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FROM EDINBURGH. 


In the new thoroughfare opened up bet 
Spittall-street and Se Aa 
section with the West Port, a new Free Church 
is to be from prepared by Mr 
H. J. Blanco. This church is to supersede the 
Chalmers Territorial Church in the West Port, 
which was erected under the auspices of the late 
Dr. Chalmers, the leader of the Free Charch move- 
ment, end designed by him for the exclusive use of 
the proletaire. During the latter years of his life 
Dr. Chalmers seldom, if ever, preached in any 
other churcb, and such was the desire of some 
eer gray Macy tg hear the celebrated divine 

ii said the expedient was 

them of donning their shabbiest sitiee a 
hope of obtaining admission tothe church. The 
charch is a humble structure, and is defective 
both as regards lighting and ventilating. The 
new church will be a handsome and picturesque 
edifice, costing about 6,0001., and will accom. 
modate a of 950, Owing to the 
configuration of the ground and the limited 
dimensions of the site, it hag been deemed ex. 
t to place a hall, vestry, &., on the 
street level, and these, notwithstanding the slope 
of the street which runs alongside, are amply 
lighted. With the view also of securing ample 
light for the church, the front elevation has been 
made , and a small mal recess 
opposite is occupied by the pulpit, which is of 
the platform class. Ex the church is 
picturesque in effect and ly Gothic in 
character, into which the architect has infused 
some of the peculiarities found in early Scottish 
churches, this more especially in the spire. The 
building is thus brought into harmony with one 
of the old historic localities of the city. A 
fléche is placed over the apex of the roof of the 
large octagon, and the windows which light the 
side galleries are carried up as gablete. 

Mr. Blanc has also plans for a small 
chapel to be erected at Polwarth-terrace, Mer- 
chiston, in connexion with the Church of Scot- 
land. It is estimated to cost about 1,500/., and 
is seated for 300 persons. It is simply treated, 
having pointed lancet windows and s small 
fléche. The funds for the erection of this 
church were left by the late Dr. Veitch, one of 
the ministers of St. Cuthbert’s, and a year or 
two ago a site was secured for it at Gilmore- 
place, it being expected that the fand would be 
supplemented by contributions from other 
sources; bat it was found that the bequest was 
saddled with restrictions as to the use of instru- 
mental music, the to be adopted during 
prayer, &e., which did not meet with general 
approval, and the site was then disposed of, and 
a Dissenting church has been erected thereon. 

Mr. Blanc has also on hand designs for a new 
oak pulpit, to cost 2001., for Bt. Paul’s, York- 
place. 

We had an opportunity, a few days ago, of 
inspecting the restorations now in progress in 
the nave of St. Giles’s Cathedral, and they appear 
to be carried ont in even s more thorough 
manner than what has already been done in the 
choir, large surfaces of stone-dressing having 
superseded what, on being stripped of plaster, 
appeared superficial Biomed hah maar 
which support the , as we formerly 
stated, were, under the direction of Mr. Burn, 
cat down to the emallest dimensions, and the 
surface was channelled with nondercript fluting. 
These have now been restored to what they 
were originally, substantial octagons. The 
aisles having an occupied yo ti 
Barn, with the object, ly, of giving 
the sitters therein a ee better outlook, had 
heightened the arches of the arcade, and deco- 
rated them with plaster mouldings. The arches 
bave been restored upon the old lines, and 
properly moulded in stone. We observe that 8 
judicious use has been made of stones obtained in 
the building, thus, in a great measure, avoiding 
the rawness produced by the introduction of new 
sco In the course ee operations & 
range of early clearstory 
closed which were filled in with rabble, and 
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most of the space, moreover, the buildings were 
raised toa great height, and many picturesque 
combinations came about. The buildings in the 
close in question have latterly become in a dis- 
creditable condition, and were condemned by 
the Dean of Guild Court, and as the proprietor 
took no measures regarding them they were 
taken possession of by a set of squatters, who 
were ng to use up the wood fittings of 
the interior for firewood, some mantel. 

having been treated in manner. 

buildings abutted upon the printing 
premises of the Messrs. Chambers, and as no 
to interfere with the 


James Stewart, who was Lord 
Advocate im after the Revolution, and 
who died in 1713. 








REPORT OF THE COUNCIL 
OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

Tus Report of the Council will be read at a 
business meeting of the Institute to be held on 
Monday next, May Ist. We print in advance a 
few from it: 

The number of subscribing members, largely 




















increased during the official year, may be favour- 
ably compared with that of preceding years :— 
ke May,| May,| May, | May, | May, 
t 1878. | 1879. | 1880. | 1881. | 1882. 
| Prof, } Fellows...) 923| 939 | 353 | 365| 400 
| Members. § Associates’ $11 | 341 366 | 422 696 
639 | 630 | 719 | 787 |1,096 
Hon, Associates......... 70; 106) M4} 117) 3 
700 | 786 | 833 | 904 |1,200° 











Of the 365 Fellows at the last annual meeting, five 
have died, three have resigned, and one has 

to be a member, while 45¢ new Fellows have 
elected ; of the 422 Associates, one has died, five 
have resigned, two have ceased to be members, one 
has been transferred to the class of Hon. Associates, 
and eleven have become Fellows, while 298f new 
Associates have been elected; of the 117 Hon. 


if 


been elected, namely, Baron Henry de Gey 
(Paris), Albert Thomas (Paris), Olivier Rayet 
(Paris), J. von Egle (Stuttgart), Don Mariano 


* This total includes 41 Fellaws who oc mpounded 
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Belmas (Madrid), Theophilos Ritter von Hansen 
(Vienna), and Edmund Constant Serrure (Belgium). 
The revenue accounts and balance-sheets of the 
trust and the ordi funds for the ended tie 
31st of December, 1881, audited by Mr. Wyatt Pap- 
worth and Mr. Rickman, are submitted, together 
with the usual supplementary revenue account, 
made up to Saturday, the 15th of April, 1882, of 
the ordinary funds. It will therein be seen that 


for 1881, but all the entrance-fees received this 
current year, have been invested, as well as a larze 
os of the amount now due for the sare. 

he legacy of 100/. bequeathed to the Institute by 
Mr. Decimus Burton has also been invested. Tie 
estimate of ordinary income and expenditure for 
the current year, exclusive of trust funds, entrance- 
fees, arrears of subscriptions, special receipts and 
disbursements, is as follows :— 


INCOME, 
Annual Subscriptions... ..........0.00:s0+vesee-+» £0,100 
Dividends on Stocks and Shares .............. 145 
Issue of ings and Transactions— 
Advertisoments .....5..0....c0.ceccesseees £120 
—— 160 
Banatinetion Bees «6 ii2.. diac... ietes ti. sseix ¥ 20 
£3,475 
EXPENDITURE. 
Rent, gas, and coals ...... intcadi edavansadunasiabced £500 
Yoo £500 
ee nchasiosssaliee aninaied wsesere Sah 
COTE Vaks8s Has encdec deteerichicins Masthst adie 115 
Junior clerk and clerks’ overtime ...... 55 
ne te ll ces do iets Cab 50 
Office E “Puta So 
ce Expenses :— 
Printing, stationery, Xe. ................. 130 
Stamps ...... denise be nb eabibsillen sedan <i 80 
FORE BRO, fei exiys arian «<aiealgnsiivesiosbivtiens 30 


—— 240 
Housekeeping Expenses :— 


Porter and caretaker ..,.......00...-.0-:0e+8 75 
GIT Rie kerra scaeseseueer sen tegscandnececeneie 90 
—— 165 
Proceedings and Transactions :— 
Re RN ih tS chcauG ows bibdsibeve’ oo & 
Printing and lithography .................. 700 
aa i Danaher sted neatnsnsitnn os rs 
‘ostage and wrappers ........... sin teertanh 
. —— 1,000 
SINE, 0. cnnssh cioahs nencaiieaaniddhe<susenase 60 
Examination expenses. ..... 2.0... ... 0. cee cece sence 40 
Farniture, repairs, hanginz drawings, &e."....... 75 
Modaie aid prises 500. 5580 120 
Conwermaslome ® ised oie re a ae 120 
Grnnh to MRA nscis a isiccinciics eis. ea ieee LD 
Leaving @ balance Of .......60.0...6cc0-ss eeteeevense 285 
£3,475 


The first examination held under the By-law 
which requires all gentlemen, before presenting 
themselves for election as i to pass an 
examination, has been attended with unlooked-for 
success. Twenty-four applications were received and 
approved by the Board of Examiners ; twenty-two 
gentlemen presented themselves, of whom seven- 
teen passed with credit. 
The Council regret to be obliged to put on record 
that the designs and drawings submitted by students 
for the annual competitions of the Institute were 
this year below the average standard of merit, 
except, per , Mr. Thomas T. Scott's measured 
drawings of St. David’s Cathedral, which were 
exceedingly good. The works sent in for the Tite 
Prize, affording a foil for those of last year, were so 
bad as to preclude the possibility of awarding it, 
and only one essay was received ; but the design for 
a stone bridge, submitted for the Grissell Medal, 
was excellent both in conception and tsman- 
ship, and its author, Mr. H. Phelps Drew, is entitled 
to the commendation which his work has obtained. 
Ths Pugin Travelli Studentship has_ been 
gained by Mr. Francis Hooper, and the first holder 
of the Godwin Bursary is Mr. Arthur John Gale, 
In accordance with precedent the official recom- 
mendation for the award of the Royal Gold Medal 
was this year made on behalf of a foreign practising 
architect. In 1876 the late M. Due, architect of 
the new buildi of the Palais de Justice in Paris, 
received it; in 1879 it was presented to an archzo- 
logist of cosmopolitan reputation, the Marquis de 
Vogiié. This year Baron von Ferstel, an Austrian 
itect of eminence, known to Englishmen by his 
works, is to receive the Gold Medal, annually given 
by her Majesty the Queen to some distinguished 
architect or man of science of any country on the 
recommendation which the Institute of Architects 


is privileged to make to the Sovereign. Thus, in 
pore | the ours and four 
gracious 


the course of seven years, three i 
British subjects have oon nelected for thia 
mark of royal distinction. 





ee 4 Th rt of the special 

of tee, hassines died, " @ repo ma mit 

1 or one has since died, and the election of three } Cees pe anes wp nah still under considera- | ye 
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awaits the decision of the Fellows; the 


not only the balance of the entrance-fees received | is 


Council trust that it may be found possible to call a 
special general meeting in May, before the 
conversazione, when the presence of a large number 
of non-metropolitan members may render a discus- 
sion of the subject valuable in results. 
The special committee on light and air, also 
appointed by the Institute, are not yet in a position 
to make even a # tou-veael | fee ah but important 
pater oo a re Aen obtain Se eboney 
prom though some time must 

elapse before the rs connected with this difficult 
subject can be issued to members. The committee 
on professional practice have not had occasion to 
meet, the various points submitted under this head 
having been settled by the Council. Nor has it 
been vere pet | to summon the Board of Examiners 
appointed under the 33rd section of the Metropolitan 
Building Act, 1855, due probably to the large 
number of certificated candidates for the office of 
District Surveyor still unbeneficed, and the im- 
proved character of the statutory examination 
which, to be satisfactorily passed, requires varied 
educational attainments and a great deal of practical 
experience, The Board will, however, meet this 
month for the transaction of business and the 
examination of two or three applicants. 

Mr. Godwin’s munificent gi‘t of 1,1252* 
to found a Bursary for the promotion of the study 
of modern architectural works abroad points to the 
fact, too much overlooked, perhaps, in the world of 
art, that. something more is required from the archi- 
tect of to-day than a knowledge, however varied or 
profound, of past methods of construction, of 
classical and medizval styles, or of different phases 
of their revival. It is impossible not to feel that 
this suggestion, and the practical means taken to 
secure its adoption, may eventually prove of the 
very highest service, not to students only, but to all 
the members of the Institute. There is no reason 
to i wy men of mature age from applying to 
hold the Bursary for a year and returning from 
America, or from distant European capitals, with 
valuable memoirs on matters of constructional, 
practical, or sanitary importance, and such, the 
Council believe, is the intention of the founder. At 
the same time, even. a very young man, while he 
would certainly receive benefit from his inquiries, 
might bring back a description of novelty or modi- 
fication in methods of building or sanitation, even 
were he unable to explain the principle or detail 
particulars of it,—a description which might, never- 
theless, be of infinite interest and value to his ex- 
perienced colleagues and elders at home. It 
therefore, gratifying to the Council to learn 
the first holder of this Bursary, Mr. Gale, has 
arranged to pay his required visits in parts of the 
United States, and, while proposing to farnish him 
with letters of recommendation to colleagues in New 
York, Boston, and other chief cities, they look for- 
ward with confidence to thé successful inauguration 
of a happily-devised scheme for spreading and 
popularising the science of architecture. 

That some similar idea has possessed the advisers 
of the German Government can hardly be doubted. 
The proposal to attach an architect to its Embassy 
in Paris, and also to that in Washington, is evidence 
of the growing necessity felt in educated Germany 
for information respecting current systems of design 
and construction practised at a distance from home. 
It remains, therefore, for the architects of all 
civilised communities to assist and support inter- 
national inquiry of this description ; and members 
of the Institute will do well to remember that what 
among foreign nations is often done solely by the 
Government must in this country be effected by 
private enterprise and even individual exertion. 





CRYSTAL PALACE SCHOOL OF 
ENGINEERING. 


On Saturday, the twenty-eighth term of the 
school, which opened in January, 1873, was 
closed, by the inspection of the drawings and 
work of the students, the delivery of an address 
by the chairman for the day, and the presenta- 
tion to the students of the certificates awarded 
by the examiners. Professor W. E. Ayrton, 
F.R.8., C.E., presided, and the examiners on this 
occasion were Mr. T. Sopwith, M. Inst. C.E., and 
Mr, E. B. Martin, M. Inst.C.E. The full com- 
plement of students,—sixty,—including eight in 
the Colonial section, were in attendance during 
the term. After the numerous visitors had 
made the tour of the drawing-office and the 
workshops of the school in ths south tower of 
the Palace, an adjournment was made to the 
lectare-room, where Professor Ayrton addressed 
the company. 

Mc. Shenton, superintendent of the School of 





The committee of council appointed, It is to bers of 
in February, 1881, to consider the question of the the Tnatitate may be led to establish similar Burearies 
Royal Gold Medal and report the cong ak! weneseeniea tarabent — desired information if 

completed their we depend appointment annually 

sere a aid ata presented this Sinton. The German Govern by thele aotien, Sitoning on 
committee on competitions | ¢ 0 ee eee 

the of the movement, have eppoiated, 

are not one but several architects to proceed 
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Art, Science, &c., having read the Ezaminers’ 
report, the certificates were presented. The 
lectures for the term have been on “steam. 
They were attended by twenty-seven students, 
of whom twenty-two were eligible for examina- 
tion, and nine passed satisfactorily. The highest 
number of marks obtainable is 273, which has 
been gradually raised from 230. Mr. C. A. 
Hutchings was first with 220 marks, and 
was also first in order of merit for work in 
the fitting-shop. Nine certificates were a 

for work in the drawing office, Mr. T. Cc. Vv. 
Zabiria, ® Spanish gentleman, we believe, being 
firet in the order of merit. Mr. Zabiria’s name 
was greeted with a round of hearty applause by 
hia fellow-students, as were those of Mr. Branton, 
@ young mano of colour, and some others, who 
seemed objects of admiration or sympathy from 
their youthfulness or other cause. In the 
pattera-shop nine certificates were awarded,— 
Mr. J. R. Pratt first. 

On the motion of Mr. D. Thompson, C.E., 
a director of the Crystal Palace Company, 
thanks were voted to the chairman for his 
address, and to the examiners for their vala- 
able services. The examiners confirmed ver- 
baliy the favourable terms of their reports. Mr. 


various saints of the Greek Church whose feasts 
coincide with the days of tre battles. Thus the 
Battle of Leipzig (October 7, 0.8.) has its repre- 
sentative in St. Sergius, that of Kulm (August 
18) in St. Lauras. Bat, accordiog to the view 
of critics, the high-reliefs have no claim to great 
artistic value. 

In contrast to the comparatively plain ex- 


terior, the interior of the church is extremely 8 


in colour. The sumerous 


and frescoes, for which over @ million roubles 
has been expended, are the work partly of 
deceased masters, such as Bruni and Neff, partly 


of young painters of more recent times, 8o that 


there prevails in this respect a certain amount 


of inharmoniousness of coloar. The five towers 


contain no fewer than fourteen bells, the largest 


one of which has a weight of nearly twenty- 
eight tons. The expenditure for the new build- 
ing, up to the year 1869, amounted to nearly 


ten million roubles, and from a calculation then 


made it was estimated that a further six million 
roubles would be required during the next 


twelve years to complete the edifice. It is no 
exaggeration to say that the total cost of the 
charch is twenty million roubles (three millions 


sterling). 











Sopwith took exception, however, to some of the 
students’ papers as not so cleanly, tidy, and 
neatly written and tabulated as they ought to 
have been; the drawings he considered highly 
creditable, and his daties in the examination 
had given him very great pleasure. Mr. Martin 
referred to the increasing demand for young men 
in the engineering profession who were fit for 
work. The greater part of the work he had 
examined was highly creditable; but, if all the 
students had given their entire minds to it, it 
would have been better,— 
* Most pains often beat most brains.” 

Mr. Wilson, the principal, was called upon, 
and referred with pleasure to the presence of 
Mr. Percy Britton, one of the first pupils of the 
school, who had set an admirable example to 
his fellow-students in application and diligence ; 
his work had never been surpassed. The result 
was that he had risen rapidly in his profession. 
Mr. Wilson also bore high testimony to the 
merits of student H. Skinner, who had earned 
the highest honours possible in the school. He 
concluded by publicly thanking his assistants, 
who were all, in efficiency and attention, that 
be could desire. He announced that a goodly 
number of fresh students had arranged to join 
the school next term. 








CHUBCH OF THE SAVIOUR, MOSCOW. 


Tue vow of the Emperor Alexander I. to erect 
a@ church in honour of the Saviour at Moscow, 
as a memento of the liberation of Russia frem 
the French, was left to his two successors, 
Nicholas I. and Alexander II., to fulfil, a daty 


which has now been performed, though not quite | applied science, 


in the manner in which Alexander I. desired the 
building to be carried out. That monarch had 


confided the erection to Karl Wittberg, a| meagre 


painter, whose fantastical plans found great 
favour with the emperor. The foundation-stone 
was laid on the Worowjeff heights, on October 
17, 1817, the day on which, five years pre- 
viously, the French evacuated Moscow. The 
selection of the site turned out to be a very un- 
fortunate one, the loose soil of the spot being 
little suited for euch a vast building as it was 
contemplated to erect there. Disregarding the 
objections and scruples of experts, Wittberg,— 
who had very hazy notions as to the form and 
the dimensions of his building, — persevered 
with his work, bent upon the realisation of his 
ideas, until the death of his imperial patron led 
to @ cessation of the works. The labour of ten 
years had involved the expenditure of 16} 
million roubles (nearly 24 millions sterling). 
The Emperor Nicholas I. gave orders to the 
architect Thon to pre new plans, and in 
September, 1839, he laid the foundation-stone 
of the edifice, which has only now been com. 
pleted. St. Saviour’s Charch, Moscow (which 
we illustrate in our present number) is built in 
the form of a Greek cross, and has an elevation 
of 344 ft. Gin, the materials employed being 
only stone and metal. The marble walls and 
i domes and crosses would have had a very 
monotonous effect if the sculptor’s art had not 
been called in to adorn the building. Namerons 
scalptares, by Baron Klodt and Professors 
newsky and Ramasanoff, embellish the exterior. 
The anniversaries of memorable battles daring 


‘SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL EDUCA- 
TION IN BRISTOL: THE MERCHANT 


VENTURERS’ SCHOOL. 


Tue Society of Merchant Venturers of Bristol, 
the only remaining Trade Guild of that city, 


has lately entered into a contract for erecting 


buildings on a large scale upon ground formerly 
occapied by the Bristol Grammar School, and 
the works will probably be finished early in 


1884, at a cost of more than 30,0001, in addition 


to that of the site. The buildings when com- 
pleted are intended for the use of the Bristol 
Trade and Mining School. 

This echool, which was founded more than a 


quarter of a century ago, and was one of the 
first in England to undertake the systematic 
teaching of science, has gradually become a 


many-sided and comprehensive institution. 
Receiving boys at the age of nine years, it 

first passes them through the elementary course, 

which is the common groundwork of all branches 


of higher education, and then offers them the 
choice of a thorough commercial training or of 
@ preparation on its scientific side, for pursuits 


connected with manufactures and the construc. 


tive arte. Its mining department deals with 


the sciences required in mining and engineer. 


ing, and it has a chemical laboratory for the 


study of practical chemistry, analysis, and 


assaying, which is open to others besides 


members of the school. 
The evening classes form one of its most im- 
portant features, and provide courses of instrac- 


tion for pupils of all sges in high mathematics, | various 


classics, modern languages, and 
other subjects of practical utility. 
Though limited in numbers, owing to the 
























mental stady of the applications of theoretic 
teaching to workshop practice. 
There is reason to hope that the Society's 


~ og Beyond the hall and class-rooms are 
the library and museum, the waiting, committee, 
and master’s rooms, with the usual lavatories 
and conveniences. 

F The basement, which (owing to tho situa- 
tion of the building on the slope of the bill in 


engineering workshops and testing-rooms, cloak- 
rooms, luncheon-rooms, and kitchen offices com- 
plete, engine and hot-water apparatas rooms and 
coal and fuel cellars. 


eating 

and ventilation upon the les laid down ia 

that paper, and the electric light, and the trans- 

mission ye yy Fe | the electric current, are 
a 


There are two staircases, the principal stairs 
being of hard Massa Carrara marble, and effeo- 
tively arcaded 


ness Of its present habitation, the school| The style of the ba is fourteenth-century 
has within the last ten years gained twelve of | Gothic, the exterior being faced with the Catty- 
the sixty royal scholarships which the Science brook Company’s red bricks, with 
and Art department of the Committee of | Pictor’s best Box dressings, and green 
Council on Education has during that period slating. 


offered for open competition throughout the 
United Kingdom; and it has also carried off 
many scholarships and exhibitions at Oxford 
and elsewhere. Its distinguished career up to 
the present time has suggested to the Society 
of Merchant Venturers the idea of developing it 
farther, and the possibility of ite forming the 
nucleus of a great school of scientific and tech- 
nical edacation for those who in the future will 
be engaged in the — com mercial, manufac. 
turing, mining, and engineering industries 
the West of England. 7 = 

No pains are being spared in the endeavour 
to obtain buildings thoroughly — to the 
realisation of this idea, and visite 


have been paid by representatives of the Society Brock 


and by its architect, Mr. Edward Cook worthy 
Robins, F.8.A., to the newest and most impor- 
tant schools and colleges, both at home and 
abroad, devoted to teaching of the kind intended. 


We understand thet Mr. Robins is about to read arb: 


a paper before the Surveyors Institution on 
“English aud Foreign Technical Edacation 
Contrasted and Reviewed from a Professional 
Standpoint.” 

Ample accommodation will be found in the 
new buildings for the Trade and Mining School 
in all its branches, with due allowance for its 





the War of Liberation are represented by the 


expected growth, and a very considerable addi. 


The interior of the hall is of a later period, 
and is lined with oak panelling and fan-traceried 
ceiling, designed to overcome the otherwise flat 
surface thereof. 

The open corridor arcade is of Portland stone. 
The a is not intended to be con- 

is merely a suggestion. 

The library and ae ig decorated in keep- 
ing with the hall, which, with the corridors aud 
stehnenes, aie Sheed Wie watny pees sed Veieks 
and Corsham stone dressings. 

Under the fireproof floor of the great hall is the 
covered playgroaad, communicating by arches 
with the open playground ocoupyiog space 
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GROUP ILLUSTRATING THE INTERNATIONAL POSTAL UNION, GENERAL POST-OFFICE, HANOVER. 


Herr W. Atpermany, Cotoone, Scunptor. 





A POST OFFICE MONUMENT. 
GENERAL POST OFFICE, HANOVER. 


Tue group which we illastrate in this week’s 
Builder adorne the eastern cupola of the new 
General Post Office at Hanover. It was cast in 
zinc by Messrs. Richard Rocholl Nachfolger, 
Cologne, and is intended to represent the Inter- 
national Postal Union. Thegroup was modelled 
by the sculptor W. Albermann, of Cologne, who 
has designed, besides various war-monuments at 
presage ey Solingen, and a 
places, great group Ce) 
Kunsthalle at Diisseldorf, and group in the 
pediment of the Stindehaus there. The group 
which we illustrate is 20 ft. high. Ite base is 


formed of a globe of 6 ft. 6 in. diameter, resting 
upon aslab of 1 ft. 6 in. in thickness. The globe is 
surmounted by a winged female figure, 11 ft. 6 in. 
high, representing the International Postal 
Union, extending her right hand protectingly 
over the world, and holding letters in the other. 
Two genii in a flying position are placed on the 
sides of the globe, carrying in their hands light- 
ning, telegraph-poles, a torch, and a railway- 
wheel, thus indicating the connexion of the post 
with telegrapby and ite influence upon com- 
merce. The group, which is considered masterly 
both in design and execution, shows to what 
uses zinc may be applied for decorative pur- 

A small model of the group has been 








poses. 
placed in the Post Museum at Berlin. 





ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


At the meeting of this Association on the 
21st inst., Mr. Aston Webb, President, in the 
chair, it was announced that the late Mr. 
Edmund Sharpe, besides leaving a very valaable 
bequest of books to the Association, bequeathed 
a very large numberof drawings. These, which 
collectively weighed about 2 cwt., contained a 
great variety of mouldings and other details, 
besides an invaluable collection of &o., 
all of which had been made by Mr. Sharpe 
himself from time to time, either for the pur- 
pose of the works which he published, or in 
connexion with lectures which he had given to 
the Agsociation and kindred societies. The draw- 
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Association, and 
be collated with a view to their exhibition in the 


course of next session. On the motion of the 
Chairman, a vote of thanks was passed to Mr. 
Sharpe’s son for forwarding the parcel. 


Mr. A. B. Pite presented the following requi 
sition to the President and Committee of the 
Association :— 


We, the undersigned members of the Architec- 
tural Association, are impressed with the 7 
of forming a class, under the provisions of Rule IV. 
of the Association, for ‘‘the especial study of 
Mediaval Architecture and its arts,” and 
humbly desire your sanction to the formation of 
such a class. 

It is unnecessary to state that members who are 
anxious to study the architecture of our own 
country have, at present, no authorised opportunity 
of uniting for such a purpose in connexion with the 
Association. 

We confidently expect that the benefits such a 
class will offer will largely be appreciated, and its 
influence for the good of our art indisputable. 

We purpose inviting Visitors to conduct and 
preside at the meetings (as in the Elementary Class 
of ), to assemble one Wednesday in each 
month next session to study, by means of existing 
—- the —_ we prem pay pet a 

iddle Ages, paying s regard to the principles 
of construction an esign, care being taken to 

m 


prevent the class fro ng into mere 
antiquarianism, and to oie fe every way a 
valuable assistant to the Classes of Design and 


Colour Decoration. The sum of 5/. 5s. has already 
eee towards prizes for the first session's 


w 
Believing that this effort to foster enthusiasm for 


our art, by offering facilities for the especial study of | the present notice, after gaining the Ro 


English Mediswval architecture among our students, 
will further the highest objects of the Architectural 
Association, we are, Mr. 
your obedient servants, 
ALFRED WaterRHOUSsE. JoHN L. Prarson. 
Joun BELCHER. J. OLtpRrip Scorr. 
T. R. Surrag. Joun P, SEDDON. 
Taos. BLASHILL. RK. Poene SPIEers. 
L. C. Ripper. Ernest C. Lee. 
Huau Srannvs, Hues Rovumieu Gover. 
WILLIAM WBHITE. TuHos. GARRATT. 
Wa, Henry Bovitu. Ricnarp C, PAGE. 
SypNey VacHER. GILBERT R. REDGRAVE. 
S. Furnt CLARKSON. 


Mr. Pite added that Mr. Seddon had consented 
to become President of the Claas. 

Mr. B. Edmund then read a paper the 
first portion of which we print in other colamns. 








ART-UNION OF LONDON DISTRIBUTION. 


Tue forty-sixth annual meeting and prize- 
distribation of the Art-Union of London was 
held on Tuesday, in the Adelphi Theatre, by the 
kind permission of Messrs. Gatti. 

Mr. George Godwin, V.P., presided, in the 
absence of 7 aca Hed Hoot oor ar Pate 
wrote from Fryston > —“ITam 
here, gradually recovering, bat am forbidden to 
attend any public meetings at present, so fear I 
cannot at your anni hay 

Mr. J. A. Hallett, member of the Council, read 
the annual report, some portions of which we 
print :— 

‘*The Council have to announce the sum of 
18,927/. 4s. as the subscription of the year now 
closed. The accounts of the year have been audited 
by Messrs. Hicks & Stead, to whom thanks will 
be forthwith proposed. 

‘Lhe following is a brief summary of the receipts 
and expenditure ; a detailed account will, as usual, 
be printed in the 

Amount of subscriptions ............ £13,927 4 0 


Allotted tor prizes ... £3,228 0 0 
Setapart towards pro- 

viding works ot art 

for accumulated 


payments ............ 61412 0 
For print of the year, 

almanack, a ~ 

tion, repo! 

FOBOTVO 0.0... 06. .eeeee 6,739 9 10 





Agents’ commission and charges, 
vertisements, printing, post- 
age, rent, &e. ...........008 cane ee 3,345 2 2 
£13,927 4 0 
It was, of course, inevitable that the 
cuneunt ongenton St he preanennes Oe.20 - 
able set of prints, ‘‘The Road to Ruin,” should 
occasion a very large deduction from the amount 


available for prizes. 
Secretaries and ts in 


To the Local Hon 
all of the world warm thanks of the Art- 
them is Mr. 


Union are due. cuous 
Wright, of Adelaide. Mention must also be made in 


the same spirit of Mr. Hassé, Leeds; Messrs. Grundy 


ent and Gentlemen, | in 


and Smith, Manchester ; Mr. Nott, New Southgate ; 
and Mr. Neilson, Paisloy. 

er ren 
allo — 





brie ah: 265i £100 £100 
2 works at ............ 75 each ...... 150 
2 dao 87 den aban ere 120 
4 dens Seskaceunans nae vee 200 
5 ci Decal cae clas (ee 225 
5 ag Oe cakes cgiaed Mees eieie 200 
8 ieee eerie: We oe ee, 280 
5 Sere eat ee aiae a 240 
8 SE Oe aS ore yf 200 
10 sails edga A aieess eg 200 
15 gg? hadion steal pS Pane tens 225 
20 BES ec Foes Win Sie 200 

£2,340 
10 China Tazzas: 


50 _—_ .. Countess of oe. 
100 o i m English History. 
30 Silver Medals of E. H. Baily, R.A. i 
80 Portfolios of 24 Plates of Animal Life. 
Making, with the prizes given to unsuccessful 
members, 558 prizes. 
There are not many exhibitors on the walls of the 
Royal Academy whose works excite more interest 
than those of Mr. John Bagnold Burgess, A.R.A. 
Born of a family of pan pang ag may be cited asa 
living argument in proof ot the theory of hereditary 
transmission of genius. His great-grandfather, 
Thomas Burgess, ded over that art-school in 
Maiden-lane, Strand, which numbered Gainsborough 
pein, its pupils. A portrait by the son of the 
same Thomas Burgess excited much commendation 
and inquiry a year or two ago, in the exhibition of 
old masters, and o members of the family 
exemplified the general tendency. The subject of 
Academy 
medal of the first class for drawing from the life, 
— —— - establish himself on an 
ent footing by painting portraits; but his 
pestle. and imaginative nature soon sought another 
sphere, and, taking advantage of certain family con- 
nexions residing in Seville, John B went 
off to Spain, and he became so completely imbued 
with the tone and temper of the country, as fully 
to justifiy the assertion of his admirers that on 
him has fallen the mantle of that great artist 
whom, from the locale he most frequented, we 
used to call Philip of Spain. The work by which, 
at a bound, John established his reputation 
was a picture eati “Bravo Toro,” a most 
characteristic episode in a bull-fight, powerfully de- 
lineating the various emotions called forth in the 
spectators of some incident in the battle, in which th 
bull has eon | distinguished himself, This 
picture was exhibited in 1865. In 1868 another picture 
on the wall of the Royal Academ attracted great 
attention. In a low Spanish , the rendezvous 
of thieves and gipsies, _ as ~ another of the 
gang are giving a lesson to a pretty little 
girl, evidently kidnapped from some family of 
istinction, two of the men being e , in the 
nd, in examining the ornaments of which 
they have rifled pba —. The situation 
makes a ap to the sympathy of the 
spectator, ‘the cbjent of her capture ‘olan no doubt, 
to make money of her performance of the accom- 
lishment which they are seeking to cultivate. 
e keen repulsive raillery ex on the 
countenance of one of the men,—the sleepy acquies- 
cence of an old fellow ms his pipe, —the trouble 
and amazement in the face of the poor little victim, 
and the compassionate look of a pips woman, who 
has a child of her own and feels for the lonely little 
girl,—and, not least, the mischievous, rollicking 
gestures of the boy on his back in the foreground, 
all present remarkable studies of character and 
expression. The two old men playing cards, too 
much absorbed in the game to pay much attention 
to the scene, are life-like in their way. The 
few inches of canvas in which much of the interest 
of the story is concentrated, and which may, at 
first, almost escape notice, show the heads of two 
gendarmes, followed, no doubt, by others, descend- 
ing the staircase, sweeping down to rescue their 
prey from these vagabonds. What a relief does the 
appearance of these men in commonplace cocked 
hats bring to the tension of our feelings,—how sad 
was the notion that this pretty child, torn from her 
home, should pass her life as the slave to this vile 
crew,—and how ¢ the satisfaction that she is 
just going to be released and restored to her friends, 
the other actors in the scene being handed over to 
Snassoteg humm Gale given, Cages tay tee tooe 
engraving from y Mr. 
Jeens, and finished, since his death, by Mr. Lumb 
Stocks, R.A., will be our presentation work for the 
co year..... 
In the summer of last year a very complete and 
comprehensive exhibition was held in Bolton for the 
benefit of the new infirmary in that town, and 
chiefly instrumental in its inception and arrange- 
ment was Mr. Selim Rothwell, a water-colour artist 
of wide reputation. To his exertions in connexion 
with this undertaking is greatly to be attributed the 
acceleration of his death, which occurred somewhat 
suddenly in August last. The Art-Union was in- 
debted to Mr. Rothwell for active su and sub- 
stantial aid during several years in Bolton and its 
neighbourhood, and a selection of bronzes and 








other works were lent for the exhibition above 
named. Italy, Normandy, and Brittany were 
the chief sources of material for Mr. Rothwell’s 
pencil, and the charm of his dra was widely 
acknowledged. He was one ofthe early members of 
the Manchester Academy of Fine Arts, and took an 
active pedagogy sowed! gums 5? ong 

On 14th day of mber died an old and 
eminent member of the architectural profession, 
Mr. Decimus sete It p Bee a fate —_ 
architects to undergo sore di ts in 
alteration or mutilation of their cherished 
and one of the hardest trials Mr. Burton had to 
was the disfigurement of his arch by the imposition 
of a colossal equestrian statue of the Duke of 
Wellington, and that, too, placed ? caralle to all 
classical precedent, across, instead of 1 with, 
the roadway spanned by thearch. In vain did Mr. 
Barton ase against the disfigurement of his 
beautiful edifice,—in vain Viscount Canning wrote, 
in his official capacity, from the Office of Woods and 
Forests,—in vain remonstrances went up from all 
the eminent architects or artists who had been con- 
sulted on the subject,—all was to no purpose; the 
arch had been, so to speak, en to the statue 
seven years before by Lord Melbourne, and the 
allowance was ratified by his successor. But “‘ the 
whirligig of Time brings abont his revenges.” There 
is now a proposal on foot for effecting great altera- 
tions at Hyde Park Corner,—comprising the removal 
of Mr. Burton’s arch further back, su as to give suf- 
ficient space for the congested traffic,—and, as the 
Wellington statue must thus secemuril ly come down, 
it is to be hoped that a sense of fitness will lead to 
its being placed on an appropriate pedestal in a more 
suitable position. The Athenzsum Club House was 
one of the finest works of Mr. Burton. .. . . 

The 18th instant saw the death of a man who in a 
pre-eminent di set his mark on the condition of 
art in England of to-day. About the year 1845 
Henry Cole,—then a clerk in the Office, ~ 
feeling strongly the degraded status of the arts of 
manufacture and design in this country, set himself 
the task of elevating them. He was foremost in 
originating a series of art-manufactures,—contri- 
buting many designs himself, and, with the aid of 
the Society of Arts, he organised a series of exhibi- 
tions for the purpose of stimulating public industry 
and invention. .... 

In chronicling the events of the year we must not 
pass over one which was a source of great gratifica- 
tion to this Council,—the presentation of Royal 
Gold Medal of the Institute of British Architects to Mr. 
George Godwin,—on whose claims on the Art-Union 
it is unnecessary to enlarge. In presenting the medal 
Mr. Street, the chairman, took occasion to remark 
that, unlike other decorations, the award of this 
medal was the more honourable, that the opinion of 
his fellow-members of the Institute is taken as to the 
fitness of its recipient, and her Majesty, unless she 
sees reason to the contrary, confirms and ratifies the 
selection made by them. Mr. Street referred parti- 
cularly to the work of Mr. Godwin’s life in connexion 
with the editorship of the Builder, which he had 
conducted nearly from its foundation, making it, in 
sie aera 8 it a ovtyene chairman Peers that, “‘in 
avoiding the pi of producing m @ profes- 
sional organ, Mr. Godwin had conf a distinct 
benefit on the profession, With a much larger sense 
of what was really for the good of our art, Mr. 
Godwin has made the journal one which, whilst it is 
always ready to devote itself, with zeal, to architec- 
tural questions, never does so to the prejudice of, or 
in forgetfulness ——— without whom we should 

who 


not exist, —those dv us the honour to put their 
work into our hands. Am his chief objects 
have been the crying evil of drainage, bad venti- 


lation, and bad building, especially as they affect 
the condition and happiness of the ing classes. 
To Mr. Godwin as one of the pioneers of progress in 
such really vital work no honour is due.” 

It is a matter for ion that there has 
been no cessation in the past year in the forward 
movement for establishing centres for the promo- 
tion of the study and cultivation of art in this 


omens. 

On the 19th of July last the Mayor of Birming- 
ham laid the inscription stone of a pile of new 
buildings in Congreve-street, which are to include 
the Corporation Art Gallery, the collection of paint- 
iogs and objects of art of the city having been 
temporarily exhibited at Aston Hail It will be 


remembered that last year Messra. made an 
offer of 5,000/. for the purchase additional 
objects of art if the Corporation would at once 


take measures for providing an rayon 
mensurate to the wants of the town, and 5,000/. 
more if a —_ sum were a public sub- 
scriptions, ground-floor o building wil 
rte commodious offices for the use of the Gas Oom- 
mittee, while the whole of wae Aa will os 
appropriated to art-galleries,—of which there wi 

be six in ali,—the area of wall-space altogether 
amounting to 12,208 superficial feet, besides one 
gallery, 98 ft. by 53 ft., to be set apart for an 
industrial museum. 

At Llandadno there has been established the 
Cambrian Academy of Art,—that locality being 
selected from its ceca ae | to Bettws and other 
sketching centres in the valley of the Conway. 

At Stafford, a fine building has been ed for 
a free library and school of art, by the 


Cyrporation from the designs of Mr. M’Callum, the 
borough surveyor, 
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At Wolverhampton, a munificent offer has been 
made by a private individual to erect a building for 
an art-gallery ata cost of 5,000/., conditionally on 
the town providing a site for the same. When 

romises to the value of 10,090/. are obtained, the 
onor, who stipulates that the mayor will not divulge 
his name, will be prepared to begin the building. 

In the course of last autumn the Chiswick School 
of Art was ee a the aes Park Nagy 
Turnham-green. Oa the occasion of ing 
school, Me Boresford Hope, who presided, observed 
that it was started under very exceptional advan- 
tages, and was likely to take a foremost place 
amongst its brethren. In the course of his remarks, 
Mr. Hope said that the drawing or model produced 
by a student had its value, but that was as nothing 
compared with the value to the student of exercise 
of his mental and moral faculties which the produc- 
tion of the model or drawing necessitated. Such 
exercises would bring home to the mind of the 
pupil, as nothing else would do, that great divine 
law of proportion, which governed all things, and 
was at the bottom of all things, moral, metaphysical, 
and material. Was not the virtuous man the man 
who had all his qualities in due proportion,—the 
wise man, he who had his reasoning powers in due 
proportion ; the wit, he who had a knowledge of 
grave and gay in due proportion; the pos. he 
who had a knowledge of things seen and things 
unseen in due proportion? There was no royal road 
toart. Perfection could never be reached without 
assiduous study, constant thought, and cunstant 
striving after improvement. Mr. Hope exhorted 
his hearers to set to with a hearty spirit of good- 
will, good temper, and a good-humoured though 
d d determination to succed in the race. 

fter the glance we have thought it right thus to 
ive at the of art in the provinces, we should 
fail in our Saty if we omitted to notice a most im- 
portant step in advance which has been taken by 
the fountain -head of instruction, —the Royal 
Academy. Sir F. Leighton, in his address at the 
annual banquet, announced a most important revi- 
sion and extension of their scheme of education. 
It is sought to add to the means of study brought 
within reach of the students of this country, 
to add incentives to their zeal, by a iminati 
increase of the prizes offered, and, at the same 
time, to exercise a vigilant control over their labours 
with the object of ascertaining that the advantages 
ea ap are not squandered or thrown away,— 
eeping constantly in view the fact that it is the 
function of an Academy to foster art and not to 
multiply artists,—to check as well as to encourage, 
—to prune as well as to graft,—tosee that the idle, 
or the inept, do not cumber the floors of schools, 
meant for the gifted and the industrious. It has 
therefore been resolved to hold, at the end of the 
first three years of studentship, an examination, 
pradaare: + of eae shall a whether the 
studentship is ing fruit shall be prolonged, 
or is barren and shall cease. A long-deplored want 
will be supplied by the institution of a separate 
school for modelling under a special curator. In- 
struction will be provided for young architects in 
the practical modelling of ornament as applied to 
architecture ; the sisterhood not of those two only, 
but of all three arts is acknowledged, by the access 
offered to each and all of the schools, whatever 
their special character. A considerable increase has 
taken place in the rewards offered for the study of 
the human form from the living model,—a study 
which lies at the root of all high artistic excellence 
and achievement. A prize, again, is offered for the 
reproduction of a study from the life in line- 
engraving,—a delightful branch of art which, in 
this country, now struzgles, with scant success, to 
exist. Due homage, again, is done to the prominent 
place held in modern art by landscape, by the addi- 
tion of a scholarship to that prize which we owe to 
the generosity of the greatest of English landscape 


esteemed colleagues, fancying that I knew as 
much about the Art-Union as most of them, 
insisted upon my being here. The past year has 
been a special one with the Art-Union of London, 
and must always be so considered, for otherwise 
there might be some o! made as to the 
comparative smallness of the amount devoted 
to the purchase of pictures. If you recollect 
that every subscriber of a guinea has received 
five large engravings of Mr. Frith’s pictures of 
“The Road to Rain,”’—sngravings which could 
not have been farnished, as a matter of com. 
meroe, for less than from two to three guineas 
at the very least,—and that, in addition, a part 
of every guinea subscribed goes to the — 
of the working expenses of the ment, 
and to the printing of the report, almanac, and 
so forth; and yet that every subscriber of a 
guinea has, in addition, a chance of obtaining 
some portion of the sum of 3,2281. which is to 
be distributed in the shape of prizes, you will 
see what a wonderful instance this is of the 
result of co-operation. The list of deaths which 
the report records is @ very sad one. Most of 
the gentlemen named were known to us, and 
many of them were connected with this associa- 
tion. I should like to say one word in memory 
of Sir Henry Cole, not that it is necessary to 
add anything to what has been so well said of 
him in the report, but it would be contrary to 
my own strong personal feelings were I to omit 
to express the affection I have always enter. 
tained for him. Having worked with him for a 
long number of years,—since the Exhibition of 
1851 up to two days before he died, when he 
was seeking my aid to a project of his for esta- 
blishing a sanitary guild in e parish (an 
excellent idea),—I cannot eat ny Mn ts 
my expression of affection for him, nor from 
saying how deeply this country is indebted to 


and|him for his remarkable perseverance and his 
discriminating | dogged determination to carry out that which he 


believed to be good, and which, nine times out 
of ten, was good. He has left his mark, in the 
shape of most important results, upon the 


to have said, when speaking of the print, that, 
running my eyes casually over the list of local 
secretaries and places from which receipts ha 
come during the past year, I was struck 
(although I have remarked it over and over 
again) with the wide diffasion which the 
organisation of the Art Union gives to engravings 
and other works of art. From Sydney we have 


Adelaide, 550; from Melbourne, 172; from 
Christchurch, New Zealand, 92; while Launces- 
ton, Ballarat, Hobart Town, Geelong, St. John’s 
(Newfoundland), Toronto, Quebec, Hartford 
(Connecticut), and San Francisco send us a con. 
siderable number of subscribers. I would here 
take this opportunity of urging some of the local 
secretaries in these distant portions of the world 
to send in their returns in good time to be in- 
claded in our distribution. They do not always 
do this, and only this morning some twenty-five 
foreign and colonial returns have been received, 
bat of course they will have to be reserved and 
included in next year’s report. Possibly this 
warniog may be carried by the wings of the 
press to those whom it may concern. There was 
one point in the report which struck me as calling 





painters,—Turner. A prize will be given for a pro- 
duction in which the problem shail be solved of 
adapting a design to a given and definite space for | 
the decoration of a portion of a public building, | 
and so enable the student to acquaint himself. 
practically with a form of art in which many of the 
greatest artists of past days have reached their 
highest flights and built up their most lasting fame. 

Is it too much to hope that the increased means 
of culture, above alluded to, not forgetting the 
admirable lectures of Mr. Newton on the British 
Museum sculpture, will ily bear fruit, and that, 
as in the case of the universally admitted improve- 
ment in the quality of applied art as shown in 
English manufactures, brought about by the agency 
of the schools of art established in all parts of the 
country, so in pure art we may look for an improve- 
ment in d tamanship, in mastery of colouring, 
and the technique of the painter’s craft !—in which 
it is often said, as a general rule, we are not quite 
on @ par with Continental painters. If this be so, 
it is of no avail to ignore the fact, but rather let 
bear in mind that the confession of deficiency is 
the first step towards its correction. 

The Chairman said: My duty, ladies and 
gentlemen, is to move the adop‘ion of the report, 
bat I wonld first of all say that I occupy this 
position greatly against my will to-day. I am 
exceedingly unwell, and, moreover, I have so 
often taken this position in former years ; bat, 


for observation, and that is with regard to the 
Wellington statue at Hyde Park Corner. Not 
trifling were the miseries that the late Mr. 
Decimus Barton underwent in his endeavours,— 
in which I had the pleasure of working with him, 
—to prevent injury to his arch by putting upon it 
the enormous equestrian statae which now dis- 
figures it. The statue, by the by, is a very good 
one, and if it were taken down and in a 
position where it could be examined in all its 
parts, it would form an admirable and a fresh 
monument to a man; but, stuck up where 
it is, it is nothing but an and a reproach. 
I trast that every one who has the. means of 
bringing any influence to bear 
ing this change will use those 
the arch be not remov 
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it 
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not be removed, for I believe that may be 
done to obtain the result which the Office of 
Works without removing the arch,—I 
fervently hope that the statue will be taken 
down and placed on a suitable pedestal to be 
paige ra 5g waar mapa gpoewenen will be 
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country. Reverting to another subject, I meant | i 
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to be one of the best possible schools of art, 
By giving to young men to deco- 
rate the of our town-halis and vestry. 
halls we shall be doing more to create a school 
of painters than can be done by any 
school of art. While referring to the 
Royal , I cannot avoid that it 
has always cna mal yey mh has 
never properly recognised importance of 
Art-Union of London. Tt is 0 cisaple and a silly 
thing, perhaps, to say, but when I tell you that 
daring the whole of the period that the Art. 
Union has been established, neither of the hono. 
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the Art-Union, the landscapes of Calloott, 
Edwin Landseer, and Turner, the domestic 
pieces of Webster, Frith’s “ Merry Making in 
the Olden Time,” Maclise’s al rendering 
of the “play” scene in “ ” and those 
two sp (the best produced in 
madern Ones) Oe eee the same 
artist of the “Death Nelson” and the 
“ Meeting of Wellington and Blucher.” All 
these are the works of Royal Academicians, and 
have given delight wherever they have pene- 
trated, besides the fame and repata- 
tion of the Royal Academy. I once mentioned 
suitiehe, 00. ac asiieamnad Royal Academy's 
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work done by the Academy, I have felt 
myself bound to refer to the manner in 
which it has seen fit to ignore ther the 


good work of the Art Union of London. 
much pleasure in moving the adoption of the 


Mr. James Hopgood, J.P., seconded the motion, 

and the report was unanimously adopted. 
Mr. Francis Bennoch, F.8.A., moved ® vote of 
secretaries, Messrs. 
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Union, and Mr. W. J. Linton, one of the fore- 


most wood-engravers of the present had 
Seok euintaiigel cad Giiei ir te wit Gi Gs 


iy: 
Mr. Hallett seconded the motion, which, 


having been adopted, Mr. Antrobus briefly | S**r4 
replied. 


Lawrence moved, and Mr. 


seconded, a vote of thanks to Messrs. A. & 8. | 7%°*- 


Gatti, the proprietors of the Adelphi Theatre, 
for the readiness with which they had lent the 
theatre for the purpose of the meeting, and to 
Mr. Jecks and Mr. Charker for the arrangements 
which they had made for the occasion. 


On the motion of Mr. R. Z. 8. Troughton, a G 


vote of thanks was given to Miss Bennett and 
Miss Cowell for their assistance in drawing the 
prizes, and to the auditors and scrutineers. 

A vote of thanks having been given to the 
Chairman, on the motion of Mr. Bennoch, the 
drawing for the prizes was proceeded with. 
po following is a list of the principal prize- 

ners -— 


Entitled to select a work of art of the value of 1001.— 
L. D’Leasi, Jerez. 
751.—Wm, ahem, Browswood Park-road; Miss 


" » 29, Drary-lane ; J. Long, Reading. 
501.—C. C. Gooch, Romer gntes P. Guillesume, 
Paisley ; R. Oliver, Paisley ; J. M.D, Williams, Bethesda. 

451.—H. Barton, Newport, Mon.; W. Cross, Cam- 
bridge ; F. Dunn, St. Mary Axe; Mrs. J. C. M. Thompson, 
Manchester; D. A. Tuxford, Boston, Lin. 

401,—Aug. Harris, he oan gr A.C. Hill, Derby; 
J. W. E. Settle, Horncastle; F. Sp Smyrns; W. W. 


Whitaker, M: e 

35.~—G. Chaplin, Crediton; H. Daniel, Cornhiil; W. 
Hayward, Upper Clapton ; R. W. Leicester, Port Firie 3 
H. 8. Littleton, Travellers’ Clab; T. 8. Mannering, 
Songun C, Pitt, 69, St. Martin’s-lane; A. T. Telfer, 
ydney, 

30H, Carr, Russell-court; W. R. Charch, Sutton; 
J. Dietrichsen, Noble-street; Suprt. H Auckland, 
N.Z.; — Hutchinson, Blackburn; J. j Gutter- 

; W. Shoulder, Melton; J. Smallwood, Park-side. 

251,—Bickle, Milton Abbott; T. Bootb, Preston; CO. 
Challinor Stoke ; ** Constancy,” Goldhewk-road ; B, A. 
Mayer, Mayence; H. Mayo, Willenhall; J. Sadler, 
Hoi pau, L. Wood, Railway Clearing House. 

201.—C. M. Collings, Romford; J. Linge Oldham ; 
R. Fothergill, Bedale; J. Gurr, Adelaide; T, Harper, 


a 


Plymouth; G, Hussey, Millbrook; J. Inglis, Christ- 
church, N.Z.; J. M. Madell, Hoxton-equare; D. @. 
Pope, Wood -grove; H. Sherris, Toronto, 
151.—H. Bond, Melboorne; W. B. Brook 

H. B. Brown, Quebec; R. Port St. ; G. 
Clarke, Toronto; J. C. Colpman, Wellingbro’; J. W. 
Craig, Napier, N.Z.; J. Darlin Rathgar; J. M. 
De Ros, adel; E. Penton, Charlotte-street; E. Ff. 
Scott, Stock Exchange; Mrs. VU. D. Symonds, 25, Berke- 


ley-square; R, Williams, Ludlow; W. Yeoman, ; 

. J. Youl, Saint Kitts, 

i0d.—J. W. Beatty, Toronto ; J. Beetham, Doncaster ; 
W. R. Blackett, Stock Exchange; C. Bristow, Lynn; 
Miss 8. Batler, Castle Crine; W. T. Cartwright, Pimlico; 
C. E, Collier, Notting-hill; 8. Fooke, Fulham-road; J, 
Gilbert, Cologne ; T. Jolly, Warrington; G. 8. Lawson, 
Sunderiand; F. M. Lincoln, Hartford, U.S. ; J. Maitland, 
Rochester, 8.4.; W. B. Marks, Tamut; F. J. M 
Alnwick ; R. Norrie, Newark; C. B. Norton, Princes- 
street; “Semper Fidelis,” Goldhawk-road; CG, Vachell, 
Birmingham ; J, von Haas, Constantinople. 

A China Tazza.—T. Anstey, Coventry ; Mies Barrett, 
Mount-street; Rev. G. Bournemouth; Mrs. 
Busby, Croydon ; Mrs. J. Hemery, Camden-avenue ; Thos, 
Nash, Hounslow; H, P. 


an Torquay; R. Sherwood, Selby; Mrs. M, von 
n, 
A Framed Proof of the Countess of Bedford.—J. Aste, 


Upper Norwood; Dr. Bigg*, Child's Hil; R. Blundell, 
Tottenham-court-road; H. 8. Bott Lee; D. Bouts. 
Gracechurch-street ; Miss Brash, St. ; C. Back- 
eridge, Railway Clearing House ; Mrs, 8. Chadwick, Cecil- 
street; Mrs. Gollinton Hull; Jas. Cross, Birkenhead ; 
G. de Cosson, Bisho; ; Mrs. F, Edwardes, 
Wood-green; Franz Forsbach, Mulheim; H. F. Gas- 
tineau, Lombard-street; Thos. Gibson, Londonderry ; 
C. Green, Union Bank ; ree yg oe age BE. B. 
Hamilton, Worcester, U.8.; Hi 

Smithfield; W. Hi 


loway ; J. H. Martin, George-yard ; G, Milton, 

street; E. B. Neame, Lower Harden; W. Paine, Dover; 
G. P. Reeves, G.N.R. ; mae G., Gaiety t 
J. Rolfe, Arlington-equare; C. Northum 
Park ; J. A. Russell, San ; H. Sherris,Toronto; 
C, Sinclair, Silver-street; Rev. W. Smit ; 
J. Stelain, Greenwich; W. B. , Holbeach ; 
B, Stewart, Queen ; Sam. A. Surrey, 
Hungerford ; J. B. Timms, London Assurance; J, T. 
Trotter ( J. Hestie, Martin’s-lane); J. Turver, Mill 


Hill Park, 0. ‘A, Vinter, Cambridge; ‘Mrs. Wakenham, 
Cheltenham; F. J. Westfield, High Wycombe; J. P. 
White, Shrewsbury ; Jos. Wilders, Croxton; Rev. T. H. 


WEF Tine Sa fom Ea. Bit 
olume ie — 
F, Adams, Dartmouth; J. O. , Surrey; Jno. 
Barker, leigh, Mirfield: A, Bent, ; Ino. 
latherwick, ¢, Sheffield; W. Mel- 
bourne, Vie.; D. W. Bond Worcester, Mass, U.S.A.; 
EB. Bowen, bevis Marks Warehouses ; J. Boyes, 42, 
Poultry, E.C.; A. Brodil,  ™ ; 
Hy. G. Brown. Williamstown, §.A,; 8, C. Brown, Sydney, 
5.W.; W. T. B , Ringstow, Westgate-on-Sea ; 
Cuthbert Burnett, Beaumont ; 5. F. 
Butt, 3, New M. W. Carr, 80, 
Wood-street, B.C. ; Thos, Carr, 1 Ritters-street, Bagby- 
fields, Leeds ; A. Chariton, Mount at eee 
Jno. Chappell, 3, The Terrace, 8.W.; J.J. 
s 3 Cornforth, 
West Ham Park, ‘Forest ; Dr. E. St. 
Helen’s-road, Swansea; J. 8. ~—— 
Strond; — Doyle, Glen Villa, St. Cray ; Jno. Dyer, 
17, Montpelier-row, B iHligh-ctreet, 


; special] 
curtain, which was always to be kept 
dividing the stage from the audience up to 
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Hampton Wick; Miss Fairhurst, Wi ‘és, Ormskirk ; 
ee eee Ty ten teak A Pome: 
@.N Reilway, King’s dross; 





lands, ‘pee eran ary 
Vi Gate, Kensington, W.; Robt. Lindsay, Montreal 
EB. P. acne, Downham Hall, Brandon ; Richard 
Mitscherlik, Levenshulme, ; Hon, W. Moore, 
Hobart, Tasmania; Dr. W. 8. Mumford, 1, Bartlett’s- 
¢, Holborn; W. I. Naylor, 13, Poultry, E.C.. 
. H, Norton, 3, Cattell-roai, Birmingham; I. 8; 
O’Connor, 38, Oakley--quare, W.; Robert cous = 
Peat 8 Uer Seer 4, FS piles, Btook ex. 
eat, 8, Upper rl “? Wie i 
change, E.C.; W. Ravaison, 4, Cann 
a mee = thes wa G. pa 3, Billiter-« 
minster; B. Ray, care b , 3, Billiter-equare ; 
W. Richardson, Oundle ; J. F. Roe, Claremont House, 
ton-on-Trent ; H. G. Rose, gg ke N.W.; 
Rosoman, H i ooletone; A. Rushall 


Percy . . ; ’ 
Repents Pork Sia, Bulisbery Ordesy NOW Mee 
t's ; Jas. i % , N.8.W.; 
Goniamen, Restbours; M.A. Schaits, 
Fredericx Stanwell, 

Victoria-road 


Department, G.P.0.; W. Wills, Manor- 

Harlesden; John Wood, Stranton, West Hartle- 

; William Wood, Port Pirie, 8.4.; H. F. Youle, 
ildhall, E.C,; Jas. J. Young, Victoris, B.C. 








THE RING THEATRE FIRE TRIAL. 
Vienna is this week the scene of the great 
trial of the persons accused of having contri- 
buted to the terrible disaster of December 8th, 


Barnet : | 1881,—the burning down of the Ring Theatre 


and the loss of 386 lives. Among the accused 
is Chevalier von Newald, who at the time of the 
fire was chief burgomaster of the Austrian 
capital. One of the principal prisoners, how- 


ever, is Herr Jauner, the manager of the ill- 
theatre. Besides these two, there are six 
prisoners, including Herr Landsteiner, a 

high police official, two city surveyors of Vienna, 

at the theatre, and the 
official whose duty it was to inspect the building 
and see that everything necessary for safety 
from fire was in order, according to the legal 


fated 
other 


two firemen 


regalations, All these persons 
the public prosecutor, Dr. von 
by culpable neglect, endangered life. This, 
according to Austrian law, being a simple mis- 
demeanour, no jary is required, 


fifty-three closely-printed 
points are as follows:—The b 
Vienna, Dr. von Newald, had been ordered, at 


the time of the Nice theatre catastrophe, to 


issue to the Vienna theatre managers a new set 
lations for ing the safety of that 


which were to be 
the moment when the commenced. 


performance , 
Another regulation imperatively ordered that oil- 
lamps should be kept lighted during the 


; formance in various parts of the house, especially 








8. | of 











are accused by 
Pelzer, of having, 


and the case 











persons. 
Herr Jauner, before the fire, had been repeatedly 


; | told that the firemen, instead of being at their 


posts throughout each performance, were in the 
habit of getting drunk in the nearest public- 
house. Moreover, Jauner often made these men 


L.|do duty as scene-shifters, gas-lighters, and in 
}}other stage work, instead of seeing that they 


attended to their proper business. He also 
failed to have the iron curtain properly attended 
to, employing, instead of special men as pre- 
scribed by the regulations, two of the common 
workmen who, on the night of the catastrophe, 
instead of being at their posts, were quietly 
carousing in a neighbouring beer-house. Other 
charges against Jauner are that, on the night 
the fire, there were no oil-lamps in the 
galleries, staircases, and gangways; that, con- 
trary to his contract, the soffite were lit up in a 


as he was bound by contract to be on the stage 
before the commencement of the lormance, 
he wae not there on the fatal night, having failed 


to reach the theatre till some time after the fire 
had broken out. Had he been present at the 
critical moment, as it was his duty to have been, 
the disaster would probably have been averted, 
or, at any rate, greatly circumscribed. In his 


;| absence there was no one to take command. 
+| The fireman committed the disastrous mistake 


of tarning off the gas at the metre, planging 
the audience in total darkness. Another official 
opened the revolving shatters leading from the 
street to the stage, while there was no one to 
let down the iron curtain between the stage and 
auditorium, whereby a strong draft of air was at 
once let in upon the burning stage, carrying the 
fire and suffocating fumes immediately into the 
body of the theatre. Instead of being at his post 
to prevent these mistakes, and to address a 
word of advice to the audience, as the Grand 
Duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin did from his 
box the other night at the Schwerin Theatre, 
Herr Jauner did not arrive till after the per- 
formance ought to have commenced, and when 
the building was already hopelessly in flames. 

Not less culpable than Jauner appears the 
conduct of the Police Inspector and Counsellor 
Herr Landateiner. In spite of the protestations of 
several persons who had managed to escape, this 
official prevented any persons from entering the 
building to rescue those inside, but told the 
Archduke Albrecht, and persisted in repeating, 
“All are saved”! Landsteiner, according to 
the act of accusation, appeared at the theatre at 
five minutes before seven o'clock, and took the 
entire command of the police there stationed. 
His assertion that he at once tried to enter the 
building but was driven back by the smoke ie 
denied by eye-witnesses, who affirm that at 
seven o'clock the vestibule and lower part of 
the staircases were entirely free from smoke, 
and that at that time Landsteiner was surrounded 
by persons imploring him to send in help and 
rescue the unfortunate persons inside. The 
father and wife of the orchestral leader begged 
him to send a light into the house to seek for 
the missing musician, but all in vain. Land- 
steiner policemen at all the entrances, 
with orders to prevent by force any one from 
going into the theatre. Coachmen brought the 
Jamps from their carriages; one man even suc- 
ceeded in getting a packet of candles to the 
door, but there every one was stopped, while 
hundreds were being suffocated or were tram- 
pling each other todeath. Even the chief of a fire 
brigade, who came with his men ready to pro. 
ceed to the upper passages, was peremptorily 
stopped. Finally, Landsteiner was deaf even to 
the who leaped from the balconies, and 
who told him ly that there were numbers 
of people still in the building. Half an hour 
after Landsteiner’s arrival, in fact, there were 
foand by Count Lamezan in one of the passages 
three women whose lives were not entirely ex. 
tinot, so that, if a rescue had been attempted 
when Landsteiver first arrived, probably almost 
the whole and, at any rate, a large part, of the 
fearful loss of life would have oho. 

The conclading words of the t are 
as follows :—“ Except the few fortunate persons 
who succeeded in sa themselves or their 
relatives no one was sa either by the police 
or by the fire brigade.” 
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THE LATE MR. GEORGE JENNINGS. 


Grorcr Jexnincs was born om the 10th of 
November, 1810, in a Hampshire village on the 
borders of the New Forest, his earliest associa- 
tions contributing to a knowledge of and a liking 
for a country life, which, although unde 
was @ strong feature in his character throughout 
his career. He was the eldest son of Joseph 
Jennings, who was at one time one of the lead- 
ing foremen at Mr. Launcelot Barton’s Works in 
London ; and who died in 1824, George (then four- 
teen years old) being the eldest of six children. 
He had received a fair education from his uncle, 
a Mr. Withers, and shortly after his father’s 
death be was taken into the business of his 
grandfather (a lead and glass merchant), 

remaining there about three years, wher he left 
and served his uncle, John Jennings, who car- 
ried on a large business as a plamber at South- 
wick, near Southampton. There he continued 
until the summer of 1831, gaining a very 
general experience in his trade, for his activity 
and aptitude asa youth for acquiring practical 
knowledge was very great. Then, thinking 
nothing more could be learnt in a country busi- 
nese, he decided to make his way to London. 
A sbort time later saw him making his first 
start in life, with a brave heart, but with onlya 
few shillings in his pocket. He was often wont 
to dwell on this period of his life, and was fond 
of narrating to friends the story of his p 

from his native village, through Southampton, 
the Isle of Wight, Portsmouth, Brighton, and 
other towns (in many of which he obtained 
work) towards London, where he was set down 
by the coach in Holborn in the winter of the 
same year. This winter was memorable for its 
severity; the Thames was nearly frozen over, 
snow lay deep upon the ground, thousands were 
out of work, and for some time he found it 
difficult to obtain a livelihood. Ultimately he 
obtained employment with Meesrs. Barton, of 
Newcastle-street. Whilst there, he soon acquired 
great skill as a plamber, and he was thus engaged 
upon mary ot the most important works in 
those days, when no task was too difficult for 
him and no day too long, his personal activity 
and strength being remarkable at that time. 
In 1834 his grandmother, who had succeeded 
to her husband's business, died, and on the divi- 
sion of her property amongst the family, he 
inherited a small patrimony, which enabled him 
to commence business for himself, first in Paris- 
street, Lambeth, and subsequently, in 1838, in 
Charlotte-street, Blackfriars-road. It was here 
that bis self-reliance, perseverance, and in- 
domitable industry laid the foundations of his 
future success. It was at this time, also, that 
was fostered in him that originality of concep- 
tion which resulted in so many inventions, in 
the development of which his thorough prac- 
tical knowledge so greatly assisted him. 

In 1847 he prodaced his “ indiarubber tube 
taps,” which were widely used, and for which 
he gained his first public award, the Medal of 
the Society of Arts. This was personally pre- 
sented by the late Prince Consort, whose en- 
couraging remarks on that occasion he has often 
said greatly stimulated him to increased exer- 
tioos. He was consulted as to the arrangement 
of the sanitary works in connexion with the 
Great Exhibition of 1851, and their execution 
was entrusted to hiscare. At the close of the 
Exhibition he was awarded a medal, and he 
afterwards carried out similar works on the 
removal of the building and its re-erection as 
the Crystal Palace at Sydenham, having to work 
day and night for their completion. 

The first invention which brought him pro- 
minently into notice was his Improved Shutter 
Fastener, the excellence of which led us to 
give him strong commendation.* 

Boon after the outbreak of the Russian War, 
and under the direction of Mr. Brunel and Mr. 
Bydoey Hi he constructed the i 
fittings for the British hospitals at Varna and 
Scatari, inthe Crimea, where they were fixed by 
a staff of his own workmen. 

Later, having conceived and patented an im- 
provement in the construction of stoneware 
Grain-pipes, and experiencing some difficulty in 
securing ite introduction by London potters to 
whom it was shown, his attention was first 
directed to the extensive clay-beds at Parkstone, 
in Dorsetshire, and the idea of utilising the 





* We have before us a letter from him, recei 
long after this, to the following effect -" Yan: ventaey 


my inventions has built me a shop, filled it ~— 
mede my fortune, What oan I Gc tor you io Sn a 


8. Hadson fie. present 
manager), thus origination ex ve mana- 
ees stoneware aol terra-cotta 

which have since so greatly developed, nd now 
cover manyacres. His ideas being thus directed 
into a new channel, he produced many 

and improvements, amongst which may be men- 


latter being successfall used by him in the con. 
struction of pecan proces: ory hate at Hounslow 
Barracks, this being probably the first instance 
of the use of stoneware fecinge i Sommeatas 
with concrete structures. On his works he gave 


ships were purchased for the conveyance of 
manufactures, and to bring coals and necessary 
material. Amongst other local improvements 
was the construction of a pier and tramway 
nearly half a mile in across the mud- 
banks of Poole Harbour to facilitate loading 
vessels in deep water. During the progress of 
these works he formed a strong attachment for 
the neighbourhood, and in later years occupied 
a farm of considerable acreage, which he greatly 
improved by drainage and the reclamation of 
waste lands; he erected model farm 
buildings, and a village school, in the arrange- 
ment and construction of all of which he took 
the greatest interest. He also a 
amal) freehold estate in the locality, and, although 
this was occupied by him for some years as an 
occasional summer residence, it was his chief 
pleasure to look forward to the time when he 
could retire from business and pass there the 
autamn of his life in country pursuits. This 
wish was never realised, for his active mind 
and untiring energy kept him fully occupied 
to the last. 

About 1857 the development of his London 
business demanded further space, and he re- 
moved to Holland-street, Blackfriars; here he 
gave attention more particularly to hydraalic 
fittings, and amongst other large operations, 
successfully constructed the entire works in 
connexion with the water supply to the town of 
Wilton, as well as the supply of the necessary 
fittings for similar works for Grantham and other 
towns. 

The site of the premises in Holland-street 
being needed for the extension of the London, 
Chatham, and Dover Railway, he removed to 
Palace Wharf, Stangate. It was at this time that 
the utilisation of indiarubber for mechanical and 
other purpones was receiving much conside- 
ration, and, having been induced to direct his 
attention to the subject, he erected im 

for ite manufacture, and employed it 
largely in the construction of valves of all kinds. 
He also invented and patented an improved 
form of the endless elastic band now so uni- 
versally used, as well as several varieties of cap- 
sules for hermetically sealing bottles, jars, and 
other vessels. For several years his production 
of rubber goods of every description was very 
great, both in London and at a branch manu- 
factory established at Birmingham. Meanwhile, 
his business as a sanitary engineer was always 
increasing; the success which attended his 
work at the Exhibition of 1851 led to the 
sani arrangements at those of London, 
1862, and Dublin, 1865, being entrusted to his 
care. At both of these exhibitions he 
farther distinction and awards. It was on his 
return from the latter city that, arriving in 
London on the morning of the 23rd of March, 
1865, and directing the cabman to drive to 
Lambeth, he was told there had been a great fire 
there the previous night. A presentiment of 
evil induced him to bay a morning , and 
from this it was he first learned of the ‘total 
destruction and loss of his works, plant, and 
stock-in-trade,—the policy of insurance ( 


to the anticipated occupation of the ground by 
the present St. Thomas's Hospital) having been 
allowed to lapse a fewdays before. Undaunted 


by the disaster,—for obstacles seemed bat to give 
him fresh impetus,—he set to work with renewed 





employment to a large number of men, and | and 


menced the and other works for 

Exhibition of 1978 ta whieh ol 
placed in his hands by Baron Schwartzsenborn, 
This was a work of considerable magnitude, 
with many difficulties to contend against, 
nearly five miles of stoneware pipes of various 
sizes, and 650 appliances, ha to be sent 
from England, and the drains laid in most 
ainioah teaned It was, however, successfully 
completed, ‘and the Medal of “ Progress” 
was awarded to him at the this 


British Empire. 
His latest inventions referred to the heating 
and ventilation of buildings i 


fully to the Police Orphanage at Twickenham, 
the new Brighton Hospital, and other buildings. 
Besides works appertaining to his business, 
he gave much attention to private enterprise ; 
his own residence in Nigh the mate. 
rial for which was pre at his Parkstone 
Works, was built under his immediate super- 
vision, He also developed and laid out the Fern- 
dale-road Estate at Clapham, and built nearly 
all the houses on this property, and more recently, 
in Nightingale-lane he erected six houses, in 
which he took especial pride. 
Up to the moment of the accident which 
terminated so active a career, he was engaged 
in schemes of further usefulness. On Thursday, 
the 13th inst., after the duties of the day had 
been he was driving home in a gig 
with his eldest son, when the horse shied and 
brought the vehicle into collision with a heavy 
van; both occupants were thrown to the 
ground, Mr. Jenni sen., sustaining injaries 
from which he yynF a4 ‘ans he 
Monday afternoon, Apri 
seventy-second year, lea a widow and large 
family to mourn his loss. was interred at 
Norwood Cemetery on Saturday, the 22nd inst., 
the funeral, although a private one, being 
attended by a large number of personal friends 
and of his London employés. 
Mr. Jennings wasa very old member of the 
iety of Arte, and formerly took an active 
part in their discussions; he also belonged to 
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ANCIENT BRIDGE CHAPELS. 
ST. PAUL'S ECCLESIOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 


Me. 8S. Wartanp Kersuaw, F.8.A., of Lam- 
beth Palace Li paper 
“ = eos egy oe Souls, Rochester Bridge, 
wit! on o Brid, ”* before 
the St. Paul’s Eoc! “ bese 
20th inst., Minor Canon Shuttleworth in the 
chair. Mr. Kershaw observed that 


few existing examples of bridge chapels 
, we had to reour to rare 
and illuminated books for some idea of t 
structure and importance. The 
however, of any architectaral 
must be taken with reserve, as 
such were often taken from the build 
nearest at hand. We accordingly found 
churches and the like edifices 
presented of the style in vogue at the 
the production of the MSS., and not 
actual date of the buildings themselves. 
The religious use of both wayside and brid 
chapels was similar in many respects, and 


monastic houses or private lands was somewhat 
alike. Their present condition was much more 
ruinous in England than abroad, where they had 
long been preserved (some of them had been 
rebuilt), and were still employed for service. In 
Germany and Italy they were to be met with, 
unfolding their story of religion and art. In 
some, were painted frescoes, while several 
recorded circumstances of historical or local 
interest. The turret or spire of many a road- 
side chapel or votive shrine greeted the traveller 
over the sunny slopes of France, or added a 
peculiar fascination to the picturesque valleys 
and snow-crowned heights of the Alps. The 
most remarkable bridge chapel abroad is the one | p 
dedicated to Santa Maria del’ Epina on the side 
of the bridge over the Arno at Pisa, erected 
about 1230. Built of the rich stone and marble 
of the district, it is ornamented with niches and 
figures, and, though renovated and repaired, 
still presents a graceful appearance. Chapels 
attached to the Guilds or religious houses 
sometimes situated on the bridge pathway, and 
occasionally, the apartments over bars or gates 
at the entrances of a town were set apart for 
devotional use or for the lodgings of a priest. 
Gostling, ia hie “ Walks in Canterbury,” says,— 
“In the time of King Richard II., Holy Crosse 
Church was over the gate, which, when Aroh- | chape 
bishop Sadbary took down and rebuilt, he 
erected the present church.” 

Bridge chapels existed in various parte 
England, the most famons, architectarally, being 
those of St. Anne on Wakefield Bridge and 
St. Williamjon the Ouse Bridge at York. In 
London there were examples, especially on Old 
ge, where, according to Howell’s 
“ Londinopolis” (edition of 1657), “in King 
John’s time a mayor, being master workman 
the bridge, builded from the foundation the 
large chappel on the bridge upon his own 
charges, which chapel was then endowed with 
two priests and four clerks, beside chanteries. 
This chapel, dedicated to St. Thomas, stood on 
the east side of the bridge, having an 
from the river as well as from the roadway, 
the lower chapel being paved with black and 
white marble. The upper 
by eight windows. The 
nearly in its original state till the removal of 
the houses on the bridge, when it was converted 
into a warehouse, and a wooden ceiling of strong 

crossing each other, was erected| The 
chapel lasted in this rained condition till about 
the middle of last century, when it was de- 
stroyed. In the Crace collection of printe, in 
the British Museum, there are some quaint 
and interesting views of this edifice. 

The architectare 


le, 
these probably led to rooms, the residence of the 
The origin of the chapel was 
some to Edward IV., but that 
statement probably arose from his having 
founded the chantry, as before stated, the real 
date of the chapel being earlier,—somewhere 


For facts as to the other and noted chapel on 
the Ouse Bridge at York, we had to unravel the 
tangled threads of history and legend. On the 
one hand, ite existence was attributed to the 
prayers of St. William, who, on returning to 
York from Rome, was met by so great a crowd 
that the wooden bridge gave way, and all would 
have been drowned, but on his entreaties no one 
perished, and as ® memorial for their preserva- 
tion, the chapel was erected on the scene of the 
accident. Another writer traced its existence 
to a fray which took place on the bridge 
between the citizens and a Scotch nobleman, 
aboat 1268. The servants of the Scotsman 
having beer slain, the citizens of York had to 
pay a large sum for the erection of a chapel on 
the spot, and to find priests to celebrate mass 
for the souls of the slain. On the rebuilding of 
the Ouse Bridge, under Archbishop Walter de 
Grey (1215-1256), several portions of the old 
en eee of the chapel were fortunately 
The work of Archbishop Walter de Grey at 
York recalled the similar efforts of a southern 
bishop,—Gundalph,—who very mach contri- 
bated towards the construction of Rochester 
Cathedral and Bridge, thus showing how, in 
early ages, the erection and care of great 
works were confided to Prelate - architects. 
At the Reformation the chapel on the Ouse 
Bridge had several chantries, the original grants 
to which are among the city records. After 
that period it was converted 
where the Society of Hamburg Merchants used 
to assemble. In 1810 it was removed. The 
| was an extremely interesting example of 
the Early English period ; the porch was of 
earlier date, as was also the stone screen; both 

portions had richly-ornamented arches 
and mouldings, with the cable and chevron 
pattern, so significant of Norman work. Some 
etchings of these beautifal details were to be 
found in Cave’s “ Antiquities of York” (1813). 

The bridge chapel over the river Don at 
Rotherham was too nearly allied to its neigh- 
bour at Wakefield, in beauty and typical signi- 
ficance, to allow it to be passed oticed 
According to Buckler, the chapel nearly 
approached that of Wakefield in dimensions, 
The earliest known notice of it was in the 
will of one John Bokyns, in 1483, who left 
8s. 4d. “to the fabric of the chapel to be /| pray 
bailt on Rotherham Bridge 
“ Itinerary,” records, in 1550,—“ I entered into 
Rotherham by a fair stone bridge of iiij arches, 
and on it a chapel of stone, wel wrought.” In 
1681 the chapel was converted from its sacred 
use to that of an almshouse, and in 1778 was 


degraded by being made to 
ious stractural 


with bridge and way-side chapels have been 
brought to light. A remarkable instance is 
that of the way-side chapel at Droitwich, where 
road passed through the building, and 
ided the congregation from the reading 


Smaller bridge chapels of interest, now 
destroyed , were those at Brad- 
ford-on-Avon (Wilts), Bridgenorth (Shropshire), 
St. Ives (Hunts), Wallingford ious , Dorchester 
(Oxon), the Elvet Bridge at Durham, and those 
at Exeter, Newcastle, and Barnard Castle, Of 
way-side chapels, many were scattered on the 
route to the famous shrine of our Lady at 


alsingham. 
The situation of Rochester, on the high road 
to the Continent, made it of mach historical 
importance, and the bridge across the Medway 
was perhaps one of the earliest in the Sonth of 
England. Bridges over the 


were rather more common, 


a 


Leland, in his 


serve as & prison. 
particulars connected 
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used 
building was most elaborate and ornamental 


front) being filled with scul 
general 
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we read of those 
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at York, Doncaster, Nottingham, and other 
centres of travel in the Middle ages. A certain 
amount of veneration attached to these ancient 
bridges, and it was the custom in Ireland, so late 
as @ hundred years ago, for natives, on passio 
over a bridge, to show some kind of respect 

. | to pray for the soul of the builder. Rochester 
Bridge, beneath the shadow of that ancient 
cathedral whose chief architects were Bishops 
Ernulph and Gandaulph, was naturally looked 
upon with consideration by those prelates, as it 
would safely condact many pilgrims to their 
own shrine and to the far-famed Minster at 
Canterbury. The Crusader, on his way to the 
East, the stately Cardinal and foreign prioce, 
with their attendants, the way-worn pilgrim, 
and the merchant-voyager, would form bat a 
few of the passengers who, in wending their way 
southwards would say a passing prayer at the 
Bridge Chapel of Ali Souls’. Rochester Bridge 
in early and mediwval times was closely linked 
with the history of the cathedral. The first 
bridge was constructed of wood, and Prior 
Ernulph’s testimony was that it existed before 
1216. In the “ Archwologia” of the Society of 
Antiquaries (vol. vii.) was a description and 
plan of this ancient timber bridge. It was 
worthy of being borne in mind that this and 
London ‘Bridge (also of wood) were built about the 
same time. Kilburne, in his “Sarvey of Kent,” 
states that in 1281 the remains of the old bridge 
were borne down with the breakingof the frost, 
and carried away withthe stream. This bridge 
had many peculiarities. A tower of timber, 
with strong gates, was built at the east end, 
and used as a defence for the passage across it. 
The second bridge was the “ fair bridge of stone”’ 
bailt by Sir R. Knolles and Sir John Cobham in 
1387, and to the repair and maintenance of 
which Archbishops Morton and Warham con- 
tributed. (It should be remembered that both 
the old bridges were in a different position to 
the present structure, being placed rather 
higher up the Medway.) The foundation-charter 
of this bridge was preserved in the Bishops’ 
Registers, and a transcript of it is contained in 
Thorpe’s “ Castamale Roffensis.” The common 
seal of the bridge wardens had a view of this 
bridge. By the preservation of such archives 
as the famous “Textus Roffensis” in the 
Chapter Library of Rochester, and of other docu- 
ments in the sister cathedral of Canterbury, we 
were enabled to trace many particulars relating 
to this bridge; and last, though not least, the 
Archiepiscopal registers of Morton & Warham at 
Lambeth Palace supply much information as to 
the architectural works of those primates, whose 
names were inseparably connected with the 
history of the bridge. 

The Chapel of All Souls, as founded by Sir John 
Cobham, was intended chiefly for the use of travel- 
lers, and three chaplains were appointed to 
officiate in it, and paid ont of the income of the 
bridge estates. Kilburne, in his “Survsy of 
Kent” (1659), speaks of it as the “Trinity 
” Chapel,—on what authority did not appear. 
Pailipott, in his “Kent Surveyed” (1659), says,— 
“ The chapel or chantry of Rochester Bridge was 
founded in the year 1399 by John de Cobham, 
and dedicated to the Holy Trinity, and called at 
its first institution All Souls’ Chappel, because 
ers and orisons were there to be offered up 
for the health of all Christian souls.” Another 
chronicler (Fabyan, 1406) says,—‘‘In this yere 
Sir R. Knolies, knt., made an ende of his werke 
‘at Rochester Bridge and Chapell at the sayd 
brydge fote, and dyed shortly after, when he had 
newe re-edyfied the body of the White Fryers 
Charche standing in Flete-strete, and done to 
that house many notable benefytes.” Grafton, 
another chronicler, writing in 1409, says,— 
“This year Rochester Bridge was began to be 
baylded of stone, and the same, together with 
the chappell standyng at the ende of the same, 
was by Sir R. Kuolles, knight.” It was 
to be regretted that so few volumes existed that 
gave any detailed history of the chapel, and 
that particalars of it were few and far between, 
no treatise on its structure, similar to that on 


Cantiana” was an inventory of the 

of the chapel in the year 1549. It was 

to note that another small chapel was built on 

the stone quay at the Strood end of the bridge, 

in which crossing the bridge might 

previouly in devotion or offer thanks. This 
was erected by Gilbert de Glanville, 
of Rochester (1185-1215). We learn 
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that Queen Isabella, when she came to Strood 
in 1357, entered the chapel of 3 St. Mary,” and 
offered an oblation of 6s. 8d. in honour of the 
eleven thousand virgins. The bridge chapel 
seemed to have ceased to be a place of worship, 
rather by disuse than by legal dissolution, about 
the time of Elizabeth, for in the nineteenth year 
of her reign Thorpe’s “Custamale Roffensis 
has the following :— 

‘The Queen’s Attorney-General sued the wardens 
of the bridge for 513/., being the amount of 18. per 
annum for twenty-eight years and a half, the last 
past, which sum was at that time presumed to be 
forfeited and due to the Queen by virtue of the Act 
1 Ed. VI. for dissolving chantries. It not appear- 
ing to the jury that any service had been performed 
here, nor any stipend paid to any chaplain or 
chantry priest for officiating here, for five years 
next before the passing that Act, a verdict was 
given for the wardens.” 


From its enclosed position between the newly 
erected Bridge Chambers on the one side and 
a large house on the other, it was difficult to 
obtain a satisfactory view of the chapel. Its 
length might be approximately given as 40 ft., 
with a breadth of 15 ft. ‘1c outer walls (+.c., 
the east and south) were more clearly visible 
from the adjoining Castle grounds, as also was 
the general view of the chapel. It was now 
roofless. The interior indicated, at the east end, 
the position of an altar, and the north and south 
walls were pierced by windows, two of which 
bad been filled up by brickwork or masonry. 
There were traces of a piscina and other re- 
mains in the south wall, and in the Bridge 
Chambers adjoining were interesting fragments 
of corbel heads and ornamental details pre- 
served on the removal of the upper buildings 
over the chapel. In conclusion, Mr. Kershaw 
said be could not omit to mention the carefal 
way in which the authorities of the Bridge 
Chambers had lately had this ancient and in- 
teresting chapel railed in and preserved from 
danger, thus preserving to the architect and 
antiquary an example of these rare structures, 
once the most frequented of the wayside shrines 
of England. 








ROOD SCREEN AT ST. FIRMIN’S CHURCH, 
NORTH CRAWLEY, BUCKS. 


At a meeting of the St. Paul’s Ecclesiological 
Society, on the 20th inst., Mr. V. W. Maughan 
read the following paper :— 

The Church of St. Firmin, North Crawley, 
situated about three miles and a half west of 
Newport-Pagnel!, consists of chancel, nave with 
clearstory, aisles and porch, and west tower, 
and is of the Decorated and Perperdicular styles 
of architecture. The most attractive feature in 
the church is the fine rood-loft screen, which 
remains in a very perfect state. It isa rich Per- 
pendicular specimen of open screen- work, divided 
into sixteen compartments. Inthe panels at the 
base are painted sixteen figures, which figures I 
am going to attempt to describe. Beginning at 
the Gospel, or north corner of the screen, the first 
figure is that of Jeremy, in a cloak which some- 
what resembles a cope; beneath this is a girded 
garment reaching to the ankles. He bears a 
scroll, on which is written “‘ Me dixit Dis Patrem 
vocabis.” After him comes David ina red 
robe with a leathern girdle, and a coat trimmed 
with far at the sleeves and hem. On his scroll 
is written, “ Filius es Ta, ego hodie genui Te.” 
The third figure is Isaiah, in a cloak with an 
ermine tippet, and on the ecroll are the words, 
“ Ecce virgo concipiet et pariet Filium.” Next we 
have Dax ‘el in a short vestment, with the follow- 
ing inscription,—* Post ebdomadas septuaginta 
dominus occidetar.” After him isa figure clad in 
the same way as Daniel, and whom I take to be 
Hosea; bat this has been very much injured. 
Amos, the last figure on this portion of the 
screen, is immediately behind the reading pew. 
I will leave the doors to the last, as they have 
figures of saints on them. On the eleventh 
pauel from the north end (including the panels 
on the doors) is a figure of Malachi in a red far- 
trimmed robe, beneath which is a long red-girded 
garment; a far tippet is over his shoulders. 
The scroll bears the following,—*‘ Ad vos... . 
judicio et ero testis velox.” The next figure is 
very much defaced, but I am inclined to think 
it is Zechariah. after this is Micah, in a sage- 
green robe, with very pointed sleeves; the in. 
scription I was unable to decipher. The three 
next figures are very indistinct, being behind 

the pulpit, and also very much scratched. 
I think the last but one is Daniel. On 
the north door are Sainte Blaise and 


Martin. 8t. Blaise is vested in Eucharistic vest- 
ments, cassock, apparelled albe, dalmatio, 
chasuble, mitre, and pastoral staff. In one hand 
be holds a wool-comb, the instrument of his 
martyrdom. St. Martin is vested in Eucharistic 
vestments as St. Blaise, but has in addition the 
glove and the ring. On the south door are Sainte 
Edward, King, and Edmund the King. St. Edward 
is robed in a large cloak trimmed with ermine, 
and has a tippet of ermine; beneath tle cloak 
is a fur-lined garment. In one hand is the seal, 
in the other the eceptre. St. Edmund, the 
usual pendant of St. Edward, is robed in the same 
way as St. Edward, but has no seal or sceptre, 
but an arrow in his hand. Both wear crowns. 








THE GREEK TRIGLYPH. 


As in my last letter I invited criticism 
on my proposals, it may seem uncourteous 
if, when a person in the position of Pro- 
fessor Roger Smith comes forward, in his own 
name, to express an opinion on the subject, and 
in such temperate language, I do not at least 
state why I cannot admit his conclusions. I 
cannot bat wish, however, he had taken a little 
more pains to understand what I proposed, and 
what really was the problem I attempted to 
solve. He does not, for instance, once allude to 
my theory of the invention of the Greek triglypb, 
to explain which was practically the only motive 
I had for addressing you on the present occasion. 

In the present state of our knowledge of 
Greek architecture, looking at the forms of 
the pediments, the known mode of roofing 
with tiles, and the indications of wooden 
forms in the entablature, it appears to me 
quite certain that Greek temples were, in all 
ages, roofed with a triangular combination of 
timbers in outline very nearly what I have repre- 
sented. If this is not granted, cadit questio, I 
have no more to say on the subject ; bat, if it is, 
all remarks regarding flat Assyrian roofs, or 
tall Gothic ones, are wholly irrelevant, and have 
no bearing on the subject. The problem we 
have got to solve is simply to design a form of 
wooden truss which will most nearly reprodace 
the indication on stone, which we afterwards 
find in the perfected architecture of the Greeks. 
How far I have succeeded in this, others must 
jadge ; bat at present I am not aware of any 
suggestion that seems to me to come so near a 
solation of the difficulty. 

Professor Smith objects to the use of planks 

by the Greeks. I don’t know why. The 
Egyptians used saws, as we know from the 
paintings, long before the time we are speaking 
of, and the Greeks ascribed their invention to 
Deedalus, which merely means time out of mind, 
in other words, that they really did not know who 
invented them, or when. 
Bat the real answer is, that all the forms of 
the finished Greek architecture,—say of the 
Parthenon,—show jmost distinct indication of 
planks being used for the most essential part of 
that wooden framing which we afterwards find 
them copying in stone. 

If Professor Smith objects to my diagram, 
the proper and legitimate mode of criticism is 
not merely to find fault and suggest difficulties, 
—that any one can do,—but to show how it could 
be amended. If he or any one else will design 
@ roofing frame which is more simple and so 
easily put together, and which answers better 
the purposes it was used for, — therefore so 
Greek,—he will confer a benefit on the science 
of carpentry, and if he will propose one which 
will reproduce in a more exact manner all the 
indications found in the finished masonry in 
stone he will confer as great a benefit on Greek 
archeology. Whenever this is accomplished, I 
shall be only too glad to withdraw my diagram, 
and confess that I was mistaken, but till it ie 
done I must be excused if I consider my theory 
of the Greek triglypb,—as used anterior to the 
introduction of peristyles,—as the one most in 
accordance with the known indications that have 
yet been proposed. Jas. Fercusson. 


The Eton Officers’ Memorial. — The 
memorial to the Eton officers who fell in the 
Afghan and South African campaigns, whieh is 
a » Se ee ee ee 

pel, is expected to be completed 
shortly, and it will be formally My 
the forthcoming “ Speech-day,” which will this 
year take place on the 5th of June. The 
memorial is, as was stated some time 








2,5001. It is from a the late Mr, G. 
E. Street, R.A. ss aoe | 


LIGHT CASE. 
JORDAN v, MAXWELL. 


Tae plaintiff in this case (Chancery Divisio 
before Mr. Justice Kay), was a law Melee in 
Chancery-lane, and the action was brought for an 
injunction to restrain the defendants, Messrs. Max. 
well & Son, from erecting on the site of certain old 
buildings in Crown-court, C lane, any new 
buildings which should have the effect of obstruct- 
ing sige od by ts or windows of the 

aintiff, as enjoy ior to the 
a the defendants of the said old Selldines; cad. 


detendants to the plaintiff. It that 
plaintiff's back window on the oe Bi jeokad 
into Crown-court, west, and the defendants’ 
new buildings were at end of the court, which 
was 55 ft. 6 in. long and 20 ft. wide. The defendants’ 
building was ori ly 38 ft. high, with a stack of 
chimneys occupy it a third of the width and 
of the height of 11 ft, The new buildings were 
erected to the height of 54 ft., and it was alleged 
by the plaintiff that the effect of this extra height 
was to darken the plaintiff's window, and cause the 
room to to be less convenient and comfortable for 
business purposes. 

Mr. Justice Kay reviewed the evidence of the 
witnesses at some length, and said it was quite 
evident that the increased height of the defendants’ 
buildiog must necessarily detract from the direct 
light from the sun. It had been said that there was 
as much reflected light now as before the new 
building was erected, and that might ibly be 
the case, considering that the bricks in the buildi 
were new and some of them were white glaz 
bricks, but every one could see the effect of London 
smoke upon new buildings, which were soon reduced 
to a uniform colour. Even Cleopatra's Needle, 
which had been set up so recently, was now as black 
as a chimney. Upon the whole evidence, he had 
come to the conclusion that there was an appreciable 
diminution of the light enjoyed by the plaintiff, and 
that he was obliged to light the gas somewhere about 
an hour earlier in dull weather, and that there was 
such an interference both of the direct and reflected 
light as to entitle the plaintiff to damages. These 

he would himself assess at the sum of 50/., 
and the defendants must pay the costs of the 
action. 





ARCHITEOTS’ QUANTITIES. 


Six,—Your correspondent, “J. P.,” by his 
letter published in your issue of the 22nd inst., 
propounds a question which it is most right 
should be discussed if it be true, as stated by 
him, that an injustice is done to a builder by 
calling upon him to pay the surveyor’s charges 
for bills of quantities before he receives a certi- 
ficate for work executed; and, inasmuch as he 
has done us the honour to open the discussion 
by reference to the works about to be carried 
out under our superintendence at the Hendon 
Union Workhouse, we ask the favour of your 
permitting us to say that, in our practice, it has 
more than onee occurred that, when we have 
included the surveyor’s charges in the first certi- 
ficate, the builder has neglected to pay the 
amount; in one case it was not paid until the 
fourth certificate was due, and then only on our 
refusal to give this certificate until we had proof 
thas the debt was discharged. The question 
naturally occurred to us, What would be the 
position of our clients if the builder became 
bankrupt and the balance in the hands of the 
Guardians was found insufficient to pay the sar- 
veyor’s fees? We had nodoubt that our clients 
would be the losers by our carelessness; bat, 
even if this were not so, there’ is undoubtedly 
an im obligation on the part of an architect 
that he shall protect the quantity surveyor from 
loss ; and how is this to be done if he be left to 
the mercy of a dishonest builder? Upon this 
reasoning we have, ou all occasions, inserted the 
clause complained of by yuur correspendent. 
We are quite aware that, in ordinary practice, 
builders who tender for works are 1 


apparent ; but, in the case of workhouse build- 
ings, the Poor Law Act of 1867 makes it obli- 
gatory upon Guardians to publicly advertise for 
is almost invariably 
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about him, and have certainly no reason to 
—_ either his ability or his intention to act 
fairly. 

The clause for payment of the quantities 
before the receipt of the first certificate does 
not institute a “new mode of payment,” it is 
one that has appeared in all bills of quantities 
for many years past of works executed under 
us; it has never before been objected to, and in 
the interest of our clients we shall not alter our 
custom unless we have good reasons shown us 
for doing so. 

Surely your correspondent intended a vein of 


humour to underlie his assertion that when| frame carry 


the quantities are paid for before, instead of 
after, the receipt of the first instalment, the 
architect is induced to give the builder a larger 
certificate than he would under other circum- 
stances? Hecannotseriously mean toimpute that 
an architect of any standing would allow him- 
self to be guided by such motives? Neverthe- 
less, as some of your readers may mistake his 
meaning, let me point out that, supposing it be 
possible for an architect to be influenced by such 
considerations, he would undoubtedly, when 
writing his first certificate, make the amount 
payable to the builder as small as possible, in 
order that, if the quantity surveyor was not paid 
and the builder became bankrupt, there would 
be a larger balance to fall back upon. It would 
be interesting to learn how, if “J. P.” were the 
architect in question, he would argue otherwise. 
H. Saxon Syett & Sons, 








A VIENNA MONUMENT. 


Tae year 1683 is a momentous one in the 
history of Vienna. The Austrian capital in that 
year underwent a terrible siege by the Turks, 
whom, however, the Emperor Leopold, with the 
aid of his allies, the Polish King John Sobieski, 
Prince Carl of Lorraine, and the Princes of 
Saxony and Bavaria, finally succeeded in defeat- 
ing and compelling to retire. Next year, 1883, 
the second centenary of the successful defence 
of Vienna against the Ottomans is to be cele- 
brated by popular fétes, and, amongst other 
things, by the commencement of a monument, 
for which the Austrian Ministry has just invited 
designs. It is intended that the monumeut 
should be erected under the lofty spire of St. 
Stephen’s Cathedral. It is to be constructed of 
a fine kind of limestone, and the Government 
have decided to expend the sum of 50,000 florins 
(5,0001.) upon the work. The sumsof 2,000 florins, 
1,500 florins, and 1,000 florins, have been set 
aside as prizes for the first, second, and third 
best designs respectively. The general form of 
the monument is to resemble that of the Doges 
at Venice. It is also to be ornamented with 
statues of the chief personages who were en- 
gaged in defence of the city, including, in 
addition to the sovereigns and princes above 
mentioned, the following persons :—Radiger 
von Starhemberg, Burgomaster Liebenberg, the 
leader of the University Students’ Corps, Paul 
Sorbait, and Bishop Leopold Kollonitz. The 
drawings and models are to be one-tenth of the 
natural size, and are to be sent in by April 15, 
1883. It has given some dissatisfaction that 
the Government has acted in this matter with- 
out consulting the civic authorities. Most 
critics would have preferred as the site of the 
monument, not St. Stephen’s Cathedral, but 
some spot on the grand open boulevard,—tle 
Ring-straese, which rans upon the site of those 
very walls which witnessed the valiant deeds 
that are to be commemorated by this work. 








STATUES. 


Lord Beaconsjield.—A meeting of the Genera! 
Committee of the National Memorial to the 
Earl of Beaconsfield was held last week, when 
it was stated that the statue which is being ex- 
ecated by Signor Raggi for erection in Parlia- 
ment-square, Westminster, will be ready for 
casting by August next. 

Mr. Gladstone.—Members of Parliament and 
others were invited on Tuesday, by Mr. A. Brace 
Joy, the sculptor, to inspect, in a temporary 
building on the Victoria Embankment, a mode) 
of his colossal statue of Mr. Gladstone, which 
has been presented to the public by Mr. Wilber. 
force Bryant, and will shortly be erected in the 
Bow-road, in front of the ry gd gow The 





THE COMPOUND MANUAL LEVER. 
HAMMER. 


Tue object of this invention is to supply a 
more powerful hammer than the sledge-hammer, 
in cases where it is inconvenient to have recourse 
to steam-power, and it can be had at such a 
cost as will place it within the reach of a nume- 
rous Clase. 

A frame, consisting of two vertical side-pieces, 
is suitably secured to a base- plate or flanges 
by bolts and nuts, and is connected together by 
stays at suitable intervals. These side-pieces of 
at their upper part a head- 
upon which is centred an eccentric-shaped qua- 
drant. To the upper corner of the eccentric 
quadrant is secured the upper end of a chain, 
carrying at its lower end the striking piece or 
hammer proper. Directly beneath the hammer, 
and at its base, is placed the anvil, within or 
near to the frame, the vertical sides of which 
are suitably curved for the purpose of its con- 
venient reception. By the motion of the eccen- 
tric-shaped quadrant, which is by 
means of a V/, L, or other angular. lever, 
having a linked connexion or other suitable con- 
necting rod at the angle, and whose falcram is 
on a rod or stay fixed to the hammer-frame, 
the chain and striking piece or hammer proper 
are raised by the deflection of the angular 
lever to the desired height, and the blows are 
— by alternately operating or releasing the 

ver. 

The hammer is thus under perfect control, 
and can be easily worked by one man. A small- 
sized hammer on this construction will deliver a 
blow of from one pound to half a ton, as may be 
required, and twenty-five half-ton blows, or 
sixty of half that power, can easily be delivered 
per minute. 

In the accompanying diagram, a side eleva- 
tion, the frame is marked A; the base or founda- 
tion-plate or flange, B; the stays throughout, OC; 





the cross or head-piece carrying the quadrant, 
and on which it centres, D; the eccentric qua- 
drant, E; the chain, F; the striking piece or 
hammer, G; the anvil, H ; the anvil-block, H’; 
the angular lever operating the quadrant, I. 








MASTERS AND MEN. 


Liverpool Brickmakers.— According to the 
Liverpool Post, a strike, which threatens se- 
riously to affect the Liverpool building trade, 
broke out on Tuesday among the “ wheelers” 
who are employed in the making of bricks. The 
men demand an advance of threepence per 
thousand, and have for the present ceased 
work, thas bringing the brickmaking trade to a 
standstill, and throwing some 3,000 or 4,000 men 
out of work. <P ine 

Welsh Quarrymen.—In March quarry- 
men of Festiniog formed a committee to bring 


about a reduction in the present working-hoars. | damp-proof 


The committee made an to the agents 
of the different quarries to have the hours of 
labour shortened, but received no reply. A 
second circular was issued and forwarded to the 
agents, and replies were in due course received. 
These, however, were unfavourable. In the 
interval the quarrymen were canvassed about 





the matter, and it was found that about 3,000 of 


iteelf to continue the agitation. 





BUILDING PATENTS.* 
APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 

1,785. G. Rowan, London. Apparatus for 
ventilating. April 14, 1882. ‘ 

Pe A. eae ont London. Vous 
ildings, Com. by A. Huber, Cologne. 
April 14, 1882. . 

1,827. W. P. Thompson, London. Slate, 
slab, or tile roofing. (Com. by H. Prodhomme, 
Brussels.) April 17, 1882. 

1,828. A. Smith, Huddersfield. Holding 
sliding window-sashes in a closed or open posi- 
tion. April 17, 1882. 

1,836. W. Walker, New York, U.S.A. Manz- 
facture of artificial stone. April 18, 1882 

1,857. W. Blyth, Barton- upon. Humber. 
a of bricks and tiles. April 18, 


1,873. H. Fokes, Pimlico. Apparatus for 
sweeping chimneys, &c. April 19, 1882. 


NOTICES TO PROCEED 


have been given by the following applicants, on 
the dates named. 
April 18, 1882. 

634. T. Brindle, Southport. Appliances for 

ss or facing walls or buildings. Feb. 9, 
2. 

1,719. A. J. Boult, London. Water meters. 

(Com. by E. C. Terry, Terryville, U.S.A.) April 


11, 1882. 
April 21, 1882. 

96. 8. Collett, Willenhall. Lock and latch 
spindles, &c. Jan. 7, 1882. 

ABRIDGMENTS OF SPECIFICATIONS 
Published during the Week ending April 22, 1883. 

3,682. W. B. Healey, Westminster. Appa- 
ratus for measuring and registering the flow 
of liquids. 

The plug of the cock has @ central chamber of deter- 
mined size, with two holes for the supply and discharge 
of the liquid therein. An air-hole is formed, ing 
through the shank and handle of the plug, which forms 
guide to the stem of a yalve, which, when the chamber is 
filled with liquid, rises, and closes the air-hole. The plug 
being then revolved, the discharge-hole allows the liquid 
to flow ost, and air is admitted through the air-hole as 
the level of the liquid falls ia the chamber. Gearing is 
attached to the stem of the plug to register the b 
of times it is turned. Aug. 24,1981. Price 6d. 

3,693. H. C. V. de Ahrbecker and H. E. J. 
Hamkens, Lambeth. Fluid meters, &. 

The water is led to the lower chamber of the meter, in 
the top cap of which are lateral curved through 
which the water issues in oblique streams. Above the cap 
is mounted a wheel, on the periphery of which are oblique 
vanes curved in the opposite direction to the , on 
which vanes the water impinges, thereby revolving the 
wheel, which motion is communicated to the counting 
mechanism. After ing the wheel, the water issues 
from the meter. Aug. 24, 1881. Price 6d 

3,811. H. Hall, London. Tiles for lining or 
facing walls, &c. 

Each tile has a lip or flange along one edge, by which it 
is secured to the wall, This lip is depressed below the 
face of the tile, so that the body of the next tile can over. 
lap it, and cover the nails or screens by which it is 
fastened. Sept. 1, 1881, Pzice 6d. 

3,863. G. Jobson, Derby. Ornamental tiles 
for atoves, &o. 

These have a curved surface instead of the usnal flat 
one, and are made by the dry clay process, the moulds 
ane _ with the required curves, &c, Sept. 6, 1881. 


4,033. W. Wright, Plymouth. Flush cisterns 
for water-closets. 


The cistern is filled by a ball valve, and the disoharge- 

ipe is o or closed by s valve connected with the 
Pendle the closet. The spindle thet actuates this valve, 
when the handle is lifted and the flash effected, lifts the 
bail, and prevents any more water from entering. (Pro. 
Pro.) Sept. 19, 1881, Price 2d. 











DAMP WALLS. 

Sir,—A chapel, built ten years ago, without a 
i course or concrete course at the 
foundation, shows dampness very badly on painted 
walls. The damp is in <_< “y- in "gg sg 
both floor and ceiling. e outside has been 
inted, and the roof leaded at the gable ends. 
What remedies ean be tried yet with a chance of 

success ? wf. 








aor ts Pee & Co., Patent Agents, 28, New 
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DANGER FROM CARELESSLY-BUILT 
FLUES IN PARTY WALLS. 
WORTH v. GORDON. 


Tris was @ case of some interest. It was 
tried in the Queen’s Bench Division of the High 
Coart of Justice on Tuesday, before Mr. Justice 
Field and a common jary. 


The plaintiff occupied a aouse in Arundel-gardens, 
Bayswater, and the defendant, one adjoining. On 
the evening of the 2lst of last July the defendant's 
chimney caught fire. On the same evening, a fire 
broke out in the plaintiff's house, on the drawing- 
room floor, which floor was damaged by fire. 

It appeared that the houses were built about 
twelve years ago by the same owner, and that a 
half-brick had been left out in the flue just under 
the joists of the plaintiff’s drawing-room. The fire 
had made its way through the aperture from the 
defendant's chimney to the plaintiff’s floor. 

When, however, it was stated in evidence that the 
aperture was in the plaintiff's wall, and that the de- 
fendant could not by reasonable examination have 
discovered it, the plaintiff's counsel admitted that 
the action could not be supported. 

Judgment was accordingly entered for the 
defendant. 








THE BUILDING EXHIBITION. 


Sir,—As I was one of those unable to get to 
the Building Exhibition at the precise time it 
was held, and feeling that I have missed a great 
technical treat, I not unnaturally turned over in 
my mind the experience of former years in 
another part of the globe, viz, Melbourne, 
Victoria, Australia, where they have a govern- 
ment-supported Building Museum, and in the 
erection of which I assisted. 

It has occurred to me that the same motives 
that actuated the colonists should also give us 
the desire to obtain the highest standard of 
excellence in workmanship possible. 

A building such as that erected in Melbourne, 
added to our South Kensington collection, with 
counterparts in Edinburgh, Dublin, Liverpool, 
Birmingham, and other large centres of popnu- 
lation, and consequently of building, would be 
of incalculable benefit not only to our workmen, 
where they could see the cheapest and finest 
examples of workmanship, but also to architects 
and builders ; for the former, each description of 
work being classified and numbered, specifica- 
tions would describe by class and number the 
work required for every contract, the standards 
being the work executed at the Building 
Maseum. 

Contractors would know, in tendering, the 
work exactly expected of them, and thus eave 
themselves needless anxiety as to what the 
architects might consider good or indifferent 
workmanship. For purposes of pricing quapti- 
ties, the value of such standards would be 
known, send greater facilities and accuracy 
would obtain in tendering than at present. 

The plan of the Building Museum in Mel- 
bourne is oblong, divided into bays or panels 
inside and outside, In each outer bay or panel 
there were specimens of all sorts of stone and 
brickwork mouldings and patterns, ranning 
continuously in some cases, through all the 
varieties. 

The building has not much effect architeo- 
tarally; that was not considered so much the 
object as having various methods of surface 
finish to all building material... 

On the inside there were examples of the 
best carpenters’, joiners’, plasterers’, and other 
work, and in the centre space was reserved for 
exhibits of the multifarious inventions, with 
specimens of all kinds of stone, marble, granite, 
terra-cotta, and wood (both native and foreign) 
suitable for building purposes, perpetually on 
view, and an ever- t standard reference in 
all things pertaining to building. 

The result has been that all undertakings, 
especially public works, are of the highest 
character for workmanship and durability, and 
® consequent saving to the colony of tens of 
thousands of pounds that would otherwise have 
been spent in incessant repairs. To my mind 
there can be no thorough technical teaching 
without recognised standards in building as in 
other branches of education, and which should 

be within easy reach of all interested in building 


I have not gone into details of ment, 


fearing to occupy too much of your valuable 
space; but, if in these degenerate days any- 
thing is thought of the propvsal by those who 
hold the honour and welfare of the profession, 
and also of working men, in their keeping, I shall 


be very pleased to reply to any communications 


bearing this most important subject. 
— G. J. Farrow. 








“SLAMMING OF DOORS.” 


Sin,—In answer to a correspondent, signing 
himeelf “Alpha,” asking for some practical 
method for obviating noise in the closing of doors, 
I believe the following method will successfully 
answer his purpose. Having some time since s 
case similar to his, where noise was & great 
objection, I got some ordinary O.G.-moulding, 
with a small indiarubber tube, slightly tongned, 
in black edge, which I believe is manufactured 
by Mr. Rennie, of High Holborn. I gpoot this 
moulding all round the outside of the -jamb, 
first closing the door, and making it to fit close 
to the outside. It proved a success, both as a 
noise-preventer and a draft-exclader, and is in 
no way an eyesore, and I believe this will suc- 
cessfully answer “Alpha,” and perhaps be of 
some use to other readers. T. W. Porter. 


omens 
—<—<$<— 


VENTILATION OF HOUSE DRAINS. 


Str,—Your correspondent, ‘‘ H. P. B.,” pp. 429, 
500, says he is in doubt whether any one ever pro- 
posed any plan to extract the gas from the soil-pi 
downwards,” Now, he need be at no doubt on 
matter ; and, to the honour of the architectural 
fession, permit me to state that, so long ago as A.D. 
1868, Mr. John Honeyman, F.R.I.B.A., architect, 
Glasgow, published alternative plans of ventilating 
soil-pipes, in which he pro’ means for the exit 
of the gases in the soil-pipe, either blowing out at 
its top, or, again, the fresh air might comein at the 
top of the soil-pipe and flow ‘‘ downwards” carry- 
ing the gases along with it, and then all, and 
air, finding exit up a special up-cast outlet shaft, 
the up-current in which was to be “8 pi by heat. 
Mr. Honeyman’s plan was published by the Patent 
Office, No, 404, A.D. 1868. Price 4d. 
As to the expending of 25/. a year as recommended 
by Major-General F. C. Cotton, in order to produce 
a downward air-current in the soil-pipe con- 
tinually burning gas in a special up-cast shaft, I 
fear very few people would care to continue the ex- 
pense; while, without careful attention, explosions 
doing damage to life, limb, and property might 
occur. I doubt the game in this case is not worth 
the gas, especially for houses. W. P. Bucnay. 


*.* Mr. Henry Masters sends us extracts from a 
paper of his read in 1879 showing that he had 
adopted the same system. Messrs. Robt. Boyle & 
Son send us particulars of a similar arrangement 
adopted by them four years ago, and six other 
gentlemen write us on the subject. 














Miscellanea. 


3 The Prevention of Railway Accidents 
n interesting trial of a fog-si a 
ratus (the invention and patent a 
Barrow, of Rock Ferry) has taken place on the 
Wrexhem, Mold, and Connah’s Quay Railway, 
between Gwersyllt station and Wrexham. T 
invention, a signal about 2 ft. high, is placed 
in the 6 ft. opposite the distance signals, and 
this is connected with the signal-box and the 
station platform, and is worked by means of a 
compensation wheel. There is a signal lamp 
outside the cabin which works in conjunction 
with the wheel, and a shade is lifted up when 
the signals are at danger, so the entire responsi- 
bility does not rest with the signalman, as the 
station-master can warn him of any neglect by 
ringiog a small bell. From the box to the 
6 ft. signal (on which a danger lamp can be 
placed during the night) a wire rune along the 
side of the metals, and attached to it at certain 
intervals are fog signals. In the case of 
expected danger a turn of the wheel places the 
6 ft. signal at danger and putes the f signals 
onthe line. The object of the trial at lt 
was to see what would be the effect in tunnels 
and underground railways. The fog signals 
were placed a hundred yards apart, and it was 
found that @ man 900 yards off could put op 
these “ fogs” with his hand, while the distance 
covered by the lever was considerably greater. 
Mr. Barrow also exhibited an invention for plate. 
dag pen protecting them at work, but 
ich, or “ fogging,” would prevent 
a the sain ae ’ : any 
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‘The Health of Hove.—Our contemporary 


been any suggestion to that effect. Taking the 
mean of the last seven years, the death-rate 
in Hove has been only 13:2 per 1,000 of the 
living, and the zymotic death-rate only 1-6 

1,000, compared with an average during the last 
ten years in all England and Wales of about 
3 36 per 1,000, and of avery mnch higher rate 


Pro-!in the larger towns’ population.” Mr. Ellice. 


Clarke utterly denies the statement that “the 
drainage of whole place is defective.” He 
adds,—‘ The Hove sewers have placed at each 
change of gradient anJ direction an inspection 
shaft fitted with a ladder, so that examination is 
easy, and can be made at any time. With 
regard to the ventilation of the sewers, it is 
effected by open gratings placed at frequent 
intervals in the centre of the roads,—at present, 
in my judgment, the best known practical 
means of effecting this object.” —— While 
speaking of Hove, we may call attention to the 
ogg of this western neighbour to Brighton. 

. W. Willett bas recently erected a great 
deal of important residential property in the 
Drive north of Eaton-road, and in Cromwell- 
road and Eston-road, besides good stabling. 
These properties are all of white brick and 
stone, and are well spoken of. 

Temperature and Elevation.—At a meet- 
ing of the Meteorological Society, held on the 
19th inst., a paper, amongst others, was read 
“ On Difference of Temperature with Elevation,” 
by Mr. George Dinee, F.M.8. In this paper the 
author gives a summary of his observations 
made at Walton-on-Thames during the last six 
years. Two stands, almost identical in size and 
construction, were used, one being placed on the 
ground and the other on the top of the tower of 
the house; the bulbs of the thermometers in the 
former being 4 ft., and in the latter 50 ft. above 
the ground. The results show that the average 
maximum te tare for every month is always 
greater, and average minimum lower, on the 


Restoration of Barnhough Castle.—The 
romantic ruins of Barnhough Castle, on the 
shores of the Firth of Forth, and about a mile 
from Dalmeny House, have just been restored 
by Lord Rosebery. The World says,—“ The 
ancient keep has been turned into a magnificent 
mansion in the old Scotch baronial style. It 
will not be used as # residence, but rather as & 
house where guests may be entertained. The 
Earl’s ancestor, Sir Archibald Primrose, after- 
wards known as Lord Carrington, purchases 
destroyed be third Bari 

. It was by Neil, the th 
mg Rosebery, about 1760. The ruins, which 
were covered with ivy, and within which trees 
grown ht, were a centre 
of attraction to all visitors to the neighbourhood 
of Dalmeny.” 
Gateshead —On the 10th inst. the founda- 


tion and memorial stones of @ new Primitive 
by Mr. W. H. James, 


he | ground than that on the tower. 


4 
s 
| 


prepared by Mr. W. H. Dann. It will be 72 ft. 
long by <0 th, wide, end wil accommodate 
worshippers, 
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Technical Bducation—Mr. John Henry 
Parker, 0.B., in a letter to the Times, says :— 


“‘ Technical education ought to in at a much 
earlier period than it does with us. In this respect 
England.is behind, not only the United States of 
America, but France and eo , and even the 
Pontifical States in Italy, which in most things are 
behind all the rest of Nevertheless, for 
the last half century or more the Pope had a tech- 
nical school at the Ripetta, in Rome, in which a most 
— education may oy. eer ame happens 

my special ect of stucly, and having passed 
fifteen winters in Rome, I became acquainted with 
many of the architects, and found that nearly all 
in the Pope's techaical acbool of the Ripetta, by 

‘ope’s ical se i 

which means they were all y acquainted 
with each other, and di to help one another 
in a friendly manner, instead of the absurd jealousy 
of each other which dis ishes the architects of 
England. In a tec school there are, of 
course, different classes, each devoted toa different 
subject, and the boys are sent to each class in which 
that subject is taught which is most likely to be 
useful to them in after-life. The parents soon learn 
this, and tell the head-master what class is likely to 


be most useful to their son. In England we 
depend almost entirely upon the of ap- 
prenticeship for a boy to learn his Unfortu- 


nately, that system is almost obsolete; but even 
where it exists, a boy isnot apprenticed till he is 14 
when his school education is over ; but a great deal 
of useful preliminary education might have been 
and ought to be given in a technical school long 
before that age. In the country a. garden and a 
small farm might with great advantage be attached 
to a technical school, and the boys would learn to 
be good practical gardeners or ploughmen before 
they left school. In towns, a carpenter’s shop or a 
tailor’s shop, or many other trades, according to the 
district and to circumstances, might also be made 
available to a technical school ; and almost every- 
where a drawing-school might be used with advan- 
tage, there being so many trades or professions 
in which a knowledge of drawing would be very 


useful, 

Proposed Electric 
—On Tuesday a select committee of the House 
of Commons passed a Bill which authorises the 
incorporation of a company for the construction 
of an electric railway from Charing-cross, com- 
mencing at a point near the north-west end of 
Northumberland-avenue, passing under the river 
Thames, and terminating near Vine-street, under 
the loop-line station of the Waterloo terminus. 
This railway, if constructed, will serve the 
pa of the Waterloo and Whiteball Pneu. 
matic Railway, for which powers were obtained 
some years ago, and the works commenced, but 
ultimately (owing, if we remember aright, to 
financial difficulties) abandoned. 

English v. German Steel Rails. —A 
Middlesbrough correspondent telegraphs, in 
reference to the statement recently published 
that Messrs. Krupp & Co., Essen, had secured 
the bulk of the contract for steel rails for the 
Hall and Barnsley Railway against the compe- 
tition of English makers, that it is now officially 
declared that Messrs. Bolckow, Vaughan, & Co., 
and two Sheffield firms, secured nearly the 
whole of the order given out, and that Messrs. 
Krupp have since obtained a portion not given 
out with the bulk of the order. 


in London. | » 


The City Press states that the Epping 
Sub.Committee have visited the forest 
purpose of selecting a site on which to 
amphitheatre of accommodating 
thousand visitors, in the arena of which 
Queen will receive the Corporation address 
declare the forest open to the people 
The site chosen is on a plot of land 
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TENDERS 
For new premises, Weymonth, for the Wilts and 
Dorset Banking Company, Quantities by Mr. Chas, R. 
Gribble :— ‘ 

J, Long £3,997 0 0 
L. cain 3,897 0 0 
Jones & Co. 3,870 0 0 
Wm. Charch ........ eceecece warscessscesécoes 3,850 0 0 
John Innes 3,843 0 0 
J. L, Whettam 3,790 0 0 
Fred, Cox 3,741 0 0 
L. Bartlett 3,700 0 0 
A, Clarke 3,600 0 0 
Jenkins & Son 3,585 0 0 
Stephens & Bastow se.csscorsssssseevveres 3450 0 0 
A. H, Green 3,390 0 0 
Howell & Son 3,239 0 0 

For house at Hereford, for Mr. Thorne, Mr. G. 0, 

—_ 

w. & Co, £900 0 0 
Sensom 860 0 0 
Edwards 8i7 611 
Hadson 799 15 0 
Davies & Hills 798 15 0 
Inwood 791 0 0 
Walsh (accepted) 70) 0 0 








For the erection of stables and workshops in the rear of 
the Flying Horse, Exmouth-place, Mare-street, Quanti- 
a Mr. H. I, Newton, architect :— 

£1,795 











. 1,671 
kees 1,567 

Lamble OOo Renee e eens ee eee ene res rs seeesenenenes 1,537 
. sesvevee 1,450 

409 
Wood (accepted) ......000--scseseresessseve 1,390 


For the erection ef a house and shop, for Mr, W. 
Stenning, at East Grinstead. Mr. 5. W. H 
architect. Quantities supplied :— 
T. Jupp, West Hoataly ............ sorves £716 
Charlwood Bros., Kast Grinstead...... 660 
H. Martin, East Grinstead wss........ 657 
G. Beard, East Grinstead 629 
J. Morris, Ashurst Wo0d.,.....c0cccrcress 595 
J. Waters, Forest Row,...cc.sccoscsssvssee 575 
J. H. Godly, East Grinstead*............ 618 
* Accepted, 
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For the erection of a of cottages on the Bramble- 
tye Estate, Ashurst Woea't Sussex. Mr, 8S. W, Haughton, 


Land in the City.—The case of “Tunmer’s | srchitec 


Trustees v. the Corporation of London,” which 
was to have been tried before a jury on the 18th 
inst., has been arranged, Mr, Edmond F. Fuller 
(Faller & Fuller) having agreed to accept 
in settlement, being about 101. per foot super. 
As the property, which is situate in Lime-street 

, and which is required for the enlarge- 


ment of lLeadenhall Market, covers about | Wood. 


1,800 ft., With an average depth of only 10 ft. 
to 16 ft., and prodaces 4101, per annum from 
rentals received under leases granted in 1866 
and 1875, the price obtained represents some 
45 years’ purchase on the present rentals, 
Value of Land at Hampstead.—aA corre. 
spondent writes,—“ On Wednesday last 2 piece 
of freehold land in Hampstead, containing just 
over half an acre, was sold for 4,7001,; the land 
is situated in the Greenhill-road. I understand 
it ia the intention of the purchasers to use the 
land for building flats, on the same system as 
those in‘ Victoria-street, Westminster, the rear 
of the land being for stables. The real question 
seems to be, Can the times be so very bad 
which allow of such prices being given for 


land ?” 

The ‘Thames Industrial and 
Fine Art —which promises to be 
one of the ever held in the suburbs of 
London,—ia to be opened on Monday next by the 
Dake of Cambridge. 


18,0001. | archi 





t 
J, Waters, Forest Row (accepted) «- £350 0 0 


" For the erection of a of cottages at Marsh Green, 
Kent, for Mr. J. T. Morton, Mr. 8.W. Haughton, 


tect :— 
Charlwood Bros., East Grinstead® ...£285 0 0 
* Accepted. 








For putting in new shop-front, St. Ives, for Mr. J. 
Mr, 8. W. Haughton, architect :— 
RB, B. Sheeles & Sons (accepted)....... ~ £124 0 0 





For the restoration of the Church of St. Mary, at Hoo, 
_ Mr. Ed. w. Stephens, architect :— 








Gra £1,615 0 0 
Wallis, Maidstone ...... gneccceeseatotedse 1,596 @ 0 
G EREBDUTY pocoesnsneccccsogeenape 1,581 0 0 
Callund, Rochester ..............sscessseee 1,470 0 0 
Vaug MBidstOne ....s0cceccrcsesesere 1,429 0 0 
Avard, Maid 1,425 0 0 
Naylar & Son, Rochester (accepted) 1,422 0 0 





For repeirs fo five houses in Commercial-road, Peck 
ham, for Mr. Charles Rolls :— 
J, O, Richardson (Clapham & Peckham) (accepted). 


saci a vier Gay“ mtr rhe the Moore-street Home, 
Joseph Higgs, London (accepted). 


For rebuilding the Ball Inn, Iver, Bucks, for the 
Deowery, Window, Ms. A. B, Mudson, eveht- 


Joseph Higgs, London (accepted). 
i story to 519, road, Messrs. 
For additional story fbr Some — 


W. Waymouth & Son, ‘ 4), 








tect :— 






























































Folkestone, . Reginald » i 
Mercer = £1,402 0 0 
Webster 1,440 0 0 
Slade 1,375 0 0 
Prebble 1,366 0 0 
Uawin 1,365 0 0 
Dunk 1,353 0 0 
Clemmans 1,350 0 0 
Petts . 1239 0 6 
Rhodes 1,226 0 0 
Tunbridge (accepted) 1,184 0 0 

For house at Addiscombe. Mr. W. Howard Seth- 

Smith, architect. Quantities by Mr. Leaning :— 
Goddard & Sons ....... socetunccendiiin eves £2,774 0 O 
Woods... 2,675 0 0 
J.&8. Bowyer 2,639 0 0 

2,630 0 0 

keeandenn 2,540 0 0 
Smith & Sons 2,487 0 0 
Smith & Balled 2,454 0 0 
Priestley & Gurney ....05..0000-eseereeee . 2408 0 0 
rney 5600 
Hollidge & Staart ..s.ccccoceceeesersers - 2,281 0 0 

















street, Somers-town, for Mr. W. 
Miller, architect :— 
UE dicstc 21,157 0 0 
Tackson & Todd ..4.....scsseeesesseseesees 1,100 0 0 
975 10 0 
Spencer & Co. 926 6 0 
For re four houses in Hampton-street, Somers- 

















— for Mr. H. von*Joel, Mr, W. J. Miller, archi- 
i 
Warren £2,218 0 0 
Adama 2,197 0 0 
Wateca 2,119 0 0 
8 & Co, 2,110 0 0 
val 1,977 0 0 
Jackson & Todd ........cccccesseseesesers . 1,959 0 0 


For decorations, &., totwo houses in Christcharch-road, 
Streatham. Mersrs. H. & J, D. Matthews, architects :— 
Spencer & Co. (accepted), 





For residence and offices for Mr, Charles Wells, Bed- 
architects :— 





Claridge, Banbury .............00»0« - £2,943 0 0 
Rdey & Wade, St. Neot's .......0...- 3,881.18 0 
Freshwater, Bedford .........00 esessecee 3,708 8 O 

, Bed 2,714 0 0 
oster (accepted) ... sores 2,642 0 0 





For charel to be erected in the cemetery, for the 
Potton Burial Board, Beds. Messrs. Usher & Anthony, 





architects :— 
Harrison, Bedford ........ ecesdesssecsin see £520 0 0 
Twelvetrees, Biggleswade ........... as. £475 0 0 
Wattle, POOR ise csscessctsrsadccsiescescisées 364 0 0 
Woodman, Potton ........c.cccseceecseee se 363 0 0 
. es Wade, 8t. Neot’s............. eve 356 0 0 
Willmott & Son, Hitchin .............00--+ 315 0 0 
Burnage (accepted) .....0..cs000 ecscreeeee 20610 @ 





For three houses and shops at Grove-passage, Hackney. 
Mr, Wo. Aplin, architect :— : , 











Boyce ... £2,323 0 0 
Harpur 2,239 0 0 
Sharmur 2,142 0 0 

DOM cccccecntocavinnsmenevsscctoniatssissie 1,739 0 0 








® 
a 


For warehouse, Richmond-street, Finsbury. 
Smith, architect :— 




















& Son £1,300 0 0 
Dun & Langham ......000000000-00000 1,279 0 0 
Sharmar 1,259 0 0 
Mattock Bros. 1,249 0 0 
COE. pitiseinnssditnctabonsicace: 1,208 0 0 
Bteele Bros. 1,190 0 0 
Larke & Son 1,168 0 0 
SEIIIOUE  sudnidnetinstnastnimneninensancnnneteinn J 00 





For alterations and additions, Black House, West End, 
near Southampton, Mr. W. H. Mitchell, architect :— 
James Dyer (accepted) .........c.c00 £1,372 10 0 


For ventilation of Board-room, alterations to secon4- 














class men’s , and other works, at the South Stoneham 
Union W at West End, nearSouthampton, Mr. 
W. H. Mitchell, architect :— 
Toomer Bros. 2156 10 0 
W. Haines. 121 0 0 
Harvey ... 11915 9 
Compost (accepted) ............seeserenes « 11210 0 





For pulling down and rebuildiog Nos. 5, 6, & 7, Rose- 














street, for Mr, Thos, Wilson, Mr, W, ,Paice, 
architeet. No quantities :— 
Sawy £2,850 0 0 
Bros, ~- 2,375 0 0 
J, 0. Riehard 2,345 9 0 
Smith os 2,088 6 9 
RE EE SR ee veers ws.» 3,077 0 0 





For the erection of s private hotel on the sites of 
houses Nos, 26 & 26, Arundel-street, Strand, for Mra. 
Schram, Mr. John Dunn, architect, Quantities supplied 
by Messrs. Nixon & Raven :— 

Patrick & Son (accepted) ............ -«. £9,097 0 0 





For rebuilding the Arundel Hotel, in Arundel-street 
Strand, for Mr. J. R. Williams. Mr. John Dunn, archi- 























aantities by Messrs. Ni & Ra 
Heard Benen ABRGOO 88 
ee a ee 
Brass 23,443 0 0 
Ashby Bros, wsescsersereeeceeee 23,205 9 0 
Okeppell 23,270 0 0 
22,9093 0 0 
Patrick & Son. B98 0 0 
es 21,38 0 0 
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: the site of No. 32,, For the erection of « pair of villa residences, TERMS OF SUBSORIPTION. 
Fos eemintse ear Hoh, Men, Callet| red, Crovevand, for ir, ¥.X. Uthie, Quantitin By “ptr fm te a 
Fenchureh-street, architect :— Tesidente 
! . Mr, W. Birdseye. Mr. C » im any part of the United at the rate of 1s. 
& Mere, eeaeees— £12,200 0 0 «=| Shacklin & StaMford......scscseosssesecsees £3,696 0 0 prepedd.Remitanowe te snoun, 
C. Walll,...00..0-000+0..sserccesvecoosesecece aoe 06 j King & Son 3,150 0 0 “« w.d. 
se veneds Latte ... esece end 00 Fish a. 8 : 
ig*htin gale .....sceceeseeres eesseeeeresees ° | : ———— 
Coli Bons es | " Sow 0 8 Dest Bath Stone. 
l Doss -ceneenvseesseennores ' ! *e eat oceccas WESTWOOD ; 
a b fotakgan... 10,519 0 0 | Patman & Fotheringham .. Ret : 4 GROUND, 
ssconeeeenseoreerseeeeee 10,083 8 @ | 3.8, King senses 3640 0 0 Box Ground, Combe Down, 
= 08 | MeGormesk Goa cn ae 0 9 | Corsham Down, 
——— ; 00 gon & Exton} .........ccsssessessneevee “ And Down. 
oe Be agg gr: ere sseeenereeee 60 BANDELL, SAUNDERS, & 0O., Limited 
ry + ee eee ceeeeeeeecee 0 0 i oa 
J. & I, Greenwood 0.00.00 833 0 0 —— ,_ For roads and sewers, St. Julian's Park Estate, Lower Corsham, Wilte. [Apvr. 
Lawrance (accepted) ............0000 9 Norwood. Mr, John T. Soa, fa 
: ; eee Box Ground Stone 
rebuilding greenhouses, end b the same, for ANIRI  senin: sguegcapiinnatnadiniasthaal 100 0 0 
my J. prey | ae Norwood. Mr.C, Fuller, architect, Tisskensia, oe EY SCARS Sons .s Is Se all exposed positions, being 
Quantities supplied :— * re W. Harris 3,000 0 0 
Wells & Co. .....c.esessserseseersssenesvesenses 2915 0 L. Knight ........ 00 oe, feet cube in stock, 
aa RRNA EO = : - 7. Blooms a Foes 4 4 ICGTOR & SONS, 
COLHOTELONE. ,.... cc cseceercsceesencetneerntese é 
Peters .e...oess a 9 0 R. Mayo 31650 0 0 Box, Wilt. [Apvr 
Sherp -<.. evigivebsnqneaionneaniansiiiaeal ee na a Po eat at BF cnorpers: beige oy eer and Ham Will Stone 
Rose & Batcher ......ccccccsssessccessessse ~. 769 0 0 For building eoachhouse and stable : shi. | Of Dest quality, in blocks, or for 
a Yo pelienanscamnanacsaate 765 10 0 well, Weston-super-Mare, Mr, W. J. Spencer, archi-| gring bes fonpestion of the Doalting Quarries 
semmabiecdicre die ame ENRilbes Mak Foe 8.7. Harvey & Co..ccussssussmnmnni40 0 0 |i8 respectfully solicited; and Architects and 
Sa baie SPONGE ocvscinnsciitsenidecsnocesemivenion” 800 O°@ others are CAUTIONED against inferior stone. 
For building warehouse in Farringdon-road, for Mr. W. Marshall (accepted) .......c0000008 118 0 0 Prices, delivered to any part of the United 
Green. Mr. C. Fuller, architect. Quantities supplied by jo to 0 aa 
Messrs. J. Ward & Seiris :— For the erection of two pairs of semi-detached villas, ioe aoe HARL 
BBrOWI cosccccostenee:+sncceseeesnseccnsenscoess —- ° : in Warrior-square, Southend, Essex, for Mr. James TRASK, Norton-sub- Ilminster, So- 
—, “e S077 0 0 Girling. Mr. Joseph 8. Moye, architect, Qusntities by | merset.— Agent, Mr. EH. WILLIAMS, 73, 
Mayes’........... 3,058 0 0 Mr, A. F. W. Sac Charlotte-street, place, W. . 
C. H. Sh 2, air, 
8 enim a 2,600 © 0 |B BB J. W008 ewer enssrsone w» 63,538 eee ig and Ham Hill Stone, 
: M B i John Grover (accepted) kascasecanieaaas 23,244 0 deli to Station, . ‘toiie ad 
For new residence, Hadley, Herts. Messrs. Brooking a very to any on application APLE 
N , archi go Second Pair, Hamden, [lmin 
OL SLE Bettini Oe | bauer. wa 2,666 0 ‘gent, Mr. E. ORIOKMAY 
Grover. ommee 1,944 0 0 J. & J. Greenwood 2,461 0 0 Agent, Mr. ‘ . 
TOMO noses eessessnesrseensssessnnonnsenvernes 1,625 0 0 | John Grover (accepted)... 2,300 0 © | chambers, 17, Fenchurch-street, B.C. [Apvr 
SETIDOD?-senntninsttnnsilicniibinieaiienideaaiiil 1,615 8 ° inheie 
Beale neers zr meee | TO CORRESPONDENTS. Beyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 
* Withdrawn : figures being transposed in errorfrom/ » » 5 5 _w.a@. R—W, W. L-G. D-H H.-0. &L— White — 
= its awk tpteore-| M. STODART & OO, 
i d additions to premises, late Surrey & B & Son —H. &Co.—Mr. N.—G.8—J 8, M.—H. RB T.—T. W. P : 
Chape i Blockfriese-roed, a "Messrs. Green &Son, Mr., = q- Le emg — 65-2. Sees a ° A No. 90, Oannon-street, H.0. [Apvr 
bi qm ~J. 4. le 
as ne Sa wer ere eee £2445 0 0!  Sirthrcagh cur own tndens to sive thems wothie sus tary —The and Metallic Lava 
Hoodie wae isbhacneoussassenibeesbecett 1797 i Faget eg gee tye — at a = Asphalte Company . BE Glenn), Office, 38, 
rm eaten. 178 0 0: |i pete alacenentansnienintnd ee Pony 0 E.0.—The 
Eanor Julian & Co.. wwe 1,674 
Young & Cochrane -cccnnececeee eS es oe ant Py. agen ip en od aan 
Turtle & Appiston mrss 145 20 ("we are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving | granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces. [Apvr. 
y ’ } of 
i woannens 1,425 0 0 Nors.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read ot| Jmmense quantities 
Wood Lescopied) atoenneatistesniitnbiiclves 1,350 0 0! poses amececmaniahancecben ss otra DRY WAINSOOT, 
For alterations and additions to No. 5, Jermyn-strest, | DRY MAHOGANY, 
su Jemers for hr ¥-Hobiaio. ‘Mr. W. Hewwen Lew, | CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. Day wainvr, 
architect :-- | 
pore susie £2,185 0 0 | GITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERS APPRENTICRSHIPS 
ey Fotheringham ......-.+.0s« 316000 =| TRADE, AND GENERAL AD in all thicknesses. 
Hoare & Son oe : ; Gis Haee atty weeks) or endes as on Spneieren sed ° ao B. J. HUDSON & SONS, 
NII De cnieruimnmeiimghieimnnanna tional line (about ten words) ............ - : 
Bolding (socopted) -.-scecceccenees 1,889 00 | Limments on font page, Competitions, Goutrarte sala We acuuon, | Whitfield-st., W., and Great a 
| to % . 
For the erection of & house and stabling at Esher, for a phe sine ne nn gg il London. 
. W. Game. . . » arc ei | WOUB Lines (about THIRTY OF URGET ..cs00 
Mr. . <= iow Shan, cae £1,900 0 0 | Rach additional line (about ten sereeeesersees Oe Od. J L B A C O N & C QO. 
Ne | SEPLIRG TO ADVERTISEMENTS, ‘aivelin a ° ° 
For the erection of a pavilion for the Streatham | AAdzemet Box ——-, Oise Butider, oF 
Cricket Ciab. Mr. John E. Trollope, erchitect — | es Sat Sa 8 Gt Sl ERR, OH he VED HOT WATER 
J. M. BORA cenccessonscenmemsenelth Zi 00 | THR OHAROR FOR A NOX 18 48 UNDER: IMPROVE - 
For building stables et Besufront, Oakleigh Park, | Jorail ether advertisomente ren nts. -7. Od. bor We APPARATUS, 
crohitegt to enim ME. Me T.Seunder, | uZREPATMINT 18 ABSOLUTELY NECEMART. | OR WARMING AND VENTILATING 
gave | ee . 
‘A. Dorman, Whetstone ......0e..cscsss+s £620 0 0 | sentitied by Cash in Registered. Latter or by Money Order, remstie | Private Houses, Churches, Schools, Hospitals, 
on yin ng a Manafactories, Greenhouses, &o. 
For kerbing, guttering, and surface drai works in| DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, Publisher, edie 
costain soatete cal uae ate Springbourne, ‘Addressed to Mo. 48, Catverine-stevet, W.0. OFVICES AND we ea wuacn, 
for the Bournemouth Improvement oners, Mr. saveioenente te the oe Se must reach the ofiee | No, 84, UPPER GLOUC 
G. BR. Andrews, surveyor. Quantities ied :— | before THREE a ho tay Bad DORSET SQUARE, LONDON, N.W. 
Sues, boa, Wilko iors 0 0 | Momisun, au urs ot us Gis in rn ¢-Adrerummnns cod ‘Tiustrated Pamphlet on ‘ Heating” post free 
Seunders & White (accepted) ......... 1,04016 6 | Senn — for Twelve Stamps. 





CHAPPUIS PATENTS FOR REFLECTING LIGHT. 


DAYLIGHT REFLECTORS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
ARTIFICIAL LIGHT REFLECTORS. 


Hospitals, Institutions, Banks, Insurance Offices, Manufactories, Private Houses and y from N ’s Mansions to Artisans’ Work- 
30,000 in use in London alone. Patronised by leading Architects, Engineers, Contractors, &c., 


N.B,—For Prospectuses address Stamped Envelope to 


P. B. CHAPPUIS, Patentee and Manufacturer, 69, FLRRT-STREET, LONDON. 


NOTICE.—The POLYGONAL REFLECTOR (Latest Patent) FOR ARTISTIC and PICTURE GALLERIES. 
Ite construction allows of the angie of Highs belay svailly alleaod op on to salleed is cor Moroni Maecaiar 
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